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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 
Bureau op Education, 

Washington^ D. C, October 13, 1877. 

Sir : The plan of preparation for tbe Centennial Exhibition under- 
taken by this Bureau embraced a special report on the progress of 
medical education during the century. J. M. Toner, M. D., of this city, 
had furnished a valuable contribution to the history of medical educa- 
tion prior to the Revolution, which was published by the Bureau in 1874. 
After consultation with him and others a request to prepare the medical 
portion of the educational history for the century was addressed to N. S. 
Davis, A. M., M. D., of Chicago, as one eminently fitted to perform such 
a task successfully and to the satisfaction of the medical profession. 
Dr. Davis cheerfully undertook the w^ork, for which his previous labors, 
educational and historical, specially qualified him. 

The report on public libraries was the first portion published of the 
historical series intended to bring the progress of education in the 
United States down to the Centennial year. Dr. Davis's work on medical 
education is the second subject ready for the printer. 

There are many indications of the increase of public and professional 
interest in advancing the standard of medical education, and it is 
believed that Dr. Davis's monograph will be a valuable contribution to 
this end, while it will afford this Office the means of replying to many 
inquiries addressed to it on the subject. 

I have the honor hereby to recommend its immediate publication. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secretary, 
5 



PREFACE. 



Soon after commaacirig the work of ^coinpiliag the following history 
an invitation was received to deliver an address, on the progress of medi- 
cal education in the United States during the past century, before the 
International Medical Congress, which had been called to assemble in 
Philadelphia in September, 1876. In performing that duty, the same 
facts and in some instances the same language were used as in the fol- 
lowing pages. In 1850, the writer published a small volume, entitled 
'^ History of medical education and institutions in the United States, 
from the first settlement of the British colonies to the year 1850." Only 
one edition was printed, and that has been entirely out of the market 
for more than fifteen years. I have, therefore, copied freely from such 
parts of it as would aid me in preparing the present work, without using 
quotation marks, or always making marginal references. 

N. S. DAVIS. 

Chicago, III., July^ 1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thu mediutil prjt'es^Lo:! in tliis,auO cvory oilier civilizod coucitry is so 
closely coiiiioctei) with tUe aoiiiiil aiul sanitary condition of the people 
oil the oue band, and with tho stiitus of eduoation and geueral science 
on thij other, that Us jn'ogress iu the piwt and its position in the preB- 
•Dt are (ieservin^ of the most Ciirel'ul attention. This is preOuiineutly 
i^uo conceruing the profession iu this conutry, whose institutions have 
ml had their origin since the beginning of the seventeenth century ahd 
their development in the midst of an educated and free people. 

The history of the medical piofeasiou and its institutions during the 
colonial period, extending fro:n the first settlement of the^conntry by 
ISuropeans to the Declaration of Indepeudouue iu IT70, has been so 
fully developed iu the work of Dr. James ThacUer, entitled "American 
Medicsil Biography," published in two volumes, in 1828, in which he 
gave what he ealls "A succinct history of medical science in the Uuited 
States from the first settlement of the country;" in the paper entitled 
I'Hiatory of American Medicine before the Revolution," by Juhu U. 
Beck, M. D.;* in the first chapter of a volume entitled "History of 
'edical Education and Institutions iu the United States," &c.,f and 
lOre recently in a mouograplt published under the direction of the 
iurcau of Education, written by J. M. Toner, M. D.,t that I neeil 
lot include that iieriod in my present work. From the date of the first 
nglish settleraent iii IC07, to the Decilanition of Independence iu 1770, 
Hiirtcen separate colonies had been established, embracing the Atlantic 
coast from Massachusetts to Georgia, inclusive, and all acknowledging 
allegiance to the government of Great Britain. Distributed over this 
wide extent of territory there had accumnlated abont three million people, 
among whom there were between three thousand and thirty-flve hun- 
dred engaged iu the practice of medicine. Of these, it has been esti- 
mated that not more than four hundred hud received the degree of M. D. 
from a medical college,§ and^most of these had received theircollegiate 
education and honors iu Europe, Only two medical colleges had been 
organized iu the oolonioj, viz, the Medical College of Philadelphia, now 

iHiiutioDii uf the UetlioHl Houiety uf tint StuUi ot Nu<r Yuck. 
t Seo nistory of Medical Eduetttiuii, by N. S. Dstib, M, D., Cbloa;jo, 1851. 
I ScB Cootribatlotia to thu AnnaU of MiHlionl Prugrem uud MmIIduI l^duoitinn iu tb« 
'aited Slutes, butmi: ami iluriiig tlie W^raf lii<Ic-puu<I(Mico, by .1. M. ToDur, M. l>., ler J. 
i Ibiil., pugH 1U6. 
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the ractlical ilepartniciit of tlie University of Pennsylvania, in 17G5; 
anil the medicul dopaitmeiit of King's (now Columbia) College, in Sew 
Tork, ill 1708. But only fillyone medical degiees had been conferred 
tiy bolli these institutiona prior to the year 1776, when active operations 
were suspended by the jirogress of the war. In all the colonies there 
were not more than tivelve or fifteen cities and towns having over five 
thoueand inhabitants, and these were so widely separated from each 
other, with such limited means forcommtinication, that the attendance on 
a medical college or on the meetings of medical societiea was sarronnded 
with delays and diffloullies but little thought of at the present day. 
The same condition of the counti'y often comt>elled those practising in 
the smaller and more remote settlements to combine other oceiipations 
with their practice. In the New England oolonies the olfieus of phy- 
sician and clergyman were often united in the same person, and in all 
the colonies it was eommon for the physician to occupy a part of his 
time and increase his income by engaging to Rome extent in agrieulture. 
Notwithstanding all the obstacles presented by the sparseness of the 
popniatiou, want of roads, and means of communication, there was an 
ambition on the part of the physicians to atti'ud at least one course of 
medical college instruction, and a large proportion had served a ivgiilar 
apprenticeship with some practitioner of note before entering upon the 
active duties of the profcfisioL. Only throo medical societies ari! tnowii 
to have been organized during the colonial periml of our history. The 
most important of these Wiis the State Medical Society of New Jersey, 
which was organized in July, 170G. It appears that a few months pre- 
vious to this A society called the Philadelphia Medical Society was 
formed in that uity, chiefly through the intlaence of Dr. John Morgan, 
who had returned from Europe in ITtJo. it did not probably survive 
t'-ie war for independence, and is not known to have left any permanent 
record of its doings. The Delaware State Medical Society was organized 
in 177fi. 

In nearly all the colonies laws had been enacted concerning topics of 
interest to the profusion. Most of these laws were designed either to 
protect the people of the colonies from the introduction and spread of 
contagious diseases, from injury by ignorant and reckless midwives, 
from exorbitant charges by physicians, or for the establishment of hos- 
pitals for the sicii and insane. In only two of the colonies were laws 
enacted to define the QiiAlifications of physieiiius and surgeons, with 
provisions for euforoiug an observance of the same. Tlie general 
asaemhly of New York, in 1760, ordained that *' no person whatsoever 
ahonld practise as physician or surgeon in the city of New York before 
he shall have been examined in physic and surgery, and approved of 
and admitted by one of Uis Majesty's counsel, the judges of the 
supreme court, thn King's attorney general, and the mayor of the city 
of Sew York, for the time being, or by any three or more of them, 
taking to their aasistanco for such examiuatiou such proper person or 



n 

psf jons as tliey iti their discretion shall see fit.'" Such (raadidiUos as 
were approved, received certiBcates confei'ring the right to practise 
phyjiic or surgery, or both, throughout the whole provinoe,Alidn penalty 
of £j WAS prescribed for all violations of this law.* A aitiiilar ant was 
passed by the general assembly of Sew Jersey in 1772.t Althongh most 
of the colonies had provided temporary hospitals for seamen, immigrants, 
the victims of small pox and other epidemic diseases, the first permanent 
general hospital for the mck was established in Philadelphia in 1752. 
It was aided by a grant of £2,000 from the colonial assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania; a further grant of £3,000 was made by the proviiieial assembly 
iii;i7G2. Tlie building was so far completed in Detiember, 17o(i, that 
patients were admitted- 1 Dr. Thomas Bond was appointed snperint«nd- 
ent, with Drs. Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Cadwallador, Samuel Preston 
Moore, John Itedman, ami Phinens Bond as associates. Dr. Tliomas 
Bond, from the opening of the institution, iutrodneed his elass of stu- 
dents for bedside instrnction, and thereby became the first regnlar clin- 
ical lecturer in America, A lecture introductory to his clinical course, 
delivered November, 1766, informs the reader that a jfemr^f it'tiw. been 
placed upon the minute-book of the hospital. Thqffl^isylvn'mi^iios- 
pital Library was begun in 1763, and was for a c^tnfy'itif ^iiost Hu- 
portant collection in the country. ' - 

In 1767 the colonial government of Xew York was inrtitMed-ti^'grant 
charter for n general hospital, sud an organization was eti'ected and the 
Ork eommenct^d by the laying of the corner-stone in 17*3. But the 
miding, wheu nearly completed, was destroyed by Are in 1775, and 
iring to the outbreak of tlie revolntiouary war it was not rebuilt nntil 

rsi. 

Trom this very brief glance at tbe coudilion of medical matters in the 
tlonies, it will he seen that at the commeucement of our history as an 
idependent nation, in 1776, there were three or four thousand pracli- 
oners supplying three million people, distributed over thirteen States, 
ktendiug along the Atlantic coast from HasKachnselts lo Florida, aud 
outaining two medical colleges, two organized medical societies, and 
ne permanent general hospital. In noting the progress of the profession 
Driug the centnry which has intervened since that date, we shall ar- 
Bhge the work under the following hea<ls, namely, edncnfionnl institu- 
ious, including colleges and hospitals, and social or society orgnniziitions. 

1,- MEDICAL C0LLEGK8 AXD HOSPrFAI-S. 

The credit of deliverl ng the first public lectures on anatomy to a class of 
edical students in this conntry, illustrating them by disocctions of the 
•See Bialur; of Miiliim.T Kiluviiliuii imd limtiluiioiis iti llir L'uilwl Sintes, Ly N. S. 
ivis, M. D., page 22. 

tFiir tnteresting tictails concerning tbe more prominent racmlicTa of tie profession, 
Ws, cuBtums, &o., in tlio colooi**, tlie t«ader ia rvi'^mwl to lliv Atiuuls of Meilicnl 
gsgrcss. by J, M. Toner, M. D.. WnBliinntOQ, 1874. 
I O. B. WdchVs Centc^uuinl Aildreea, 1-fil. 



bittnan borty, has boon awanlud Dr. William Hiiiiter, of Newport, R- T., 
who gave inNtmclioa to claases iu anatomy from 173^ to 1755, lie was 
ft uative of Scotland and a relative of tUe celebrated Johu and ^Vllliam 
Iluiiter, of London. It is 4)uite certain, liowever, tbat Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walliuler Gominenued the practice of his profession in Pliiliidelphia as 
early as 174.1, and wasengaged in giving instruction to students iu anatuiny 
between that period and 1751. Bitt whether liis touching was aceoiu- 
pauied by dissections of the human cadaver duos not appear. Drs. John 
Bard nud Peter Middletou also dissected the human body for purposes of 
medical iiistruutiou, in New York City, in 1750, Dr. William Sliippen, 
jr., who had receutlj' returned from a protracted periot) of study iu the 
medical schools and hospitals of Londou and Edinburgh, commenced » 
oourse of anatomical lectures at his futher'ti residuuco in Philadelphia, 
in 17G2, which was attended by a class of twelve pupils. I'he lectures 
were illustrated by actual dissections, the fee for the course being 5 
pistules.* For seeing the subject prepared for the lectures, and learning 
the art of disseoting, iiijeotlons, &c., 5 additional pistoles were charftttd. 
He also had the use uf n series of anatomical plates and unsts, doniited 
by Dr. John Fothergill, of Iioudon, to the Pennsylvania Uospital. t Ur. 
Sbippou continued his courses of anatomical lectures imnually until the 
organization of the medical department of the Philadflphia College in 
1705. During his last two years in Kurope hn was joined liy Dr. John 
Morgan, whohadtieen educated in PhilaOelpbiaand had served one or two 
years as surgeoD in the proviucial army, who resigned bin position iu the 
army and sailed for London in ITtiO. Both these gentlemen became favor- 
ite pupils of the Hunters iu London and took their degrees In medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh ; Dr. Shippen in 1701, and Dr. Morgan in 
1703. It was while they were together in Loudon that they appear to have 
formed a decided purpose to bring about on their return home the estab- 
lishment of a i>ormanent medical college in Philadelphia. Tliia pur- 
pose was not only clearly shown by expressions in their correspondence 
with friends white in Europe, but was still more plainly indicated in Dr. 
Bhippen's introduetion to his first course of lectures, on anatomy in 17G2. 
They not only took siwcial pains to qualify themselves for success in teach- 
ing, but they evidently received encouragement from some of the more 
eniiuent members of the profession in London and Edinburgh. Thus Dr 
John Euthergill, when he sent a valuable series of anatomicid plates aud 
casts as a gift to the Penasyivania Hospital, wroto to James Pember- 
ton, iu April, 1702, as follows: "In the want of real subjects these will 
have their use, aud I have recommended it to Dr. Shippen to give a 
course of anatomical lectures to such as may attend. He is very well 
qualitled for the subject, and will soon be followed by an able assist- 
ant. Dr. Morgan, both of whom, I apprehend, will not only be useful to 

"I'lla t>|>BniBli jiiiilole ta at preeuot Morlh itbujt.fuur dollars; it was runuerly some- m 

what more vnluable. ■ 

tSni Hidttir; uf Mudica! DL'pu-Cineiit of the Uuiveraily of Feu nay Ivan ia, by Jowplll 

^STBOO, M. I)., pagtiH 4-i,iX. ■■ 



^Wbe provincB in their emplosment, but if snitaWy conntenanerf by the 
Kegialature will be able to orect a school of physic amongst you tbat may 
wflraw stadents from varioas parts of America and tlie West Indies," 
Kkc* It is knowQ tliat the plans formed l»y Dr. Morgan in reference to 
Btbe cstablisbment of a medical college in America were also recom- 
mieuded by Drs. Hnnter, Watsou, and Cnlleo. Hon. Thomas Penn, 
Bof London, who was a liberal patron of the College of Philadelphia, 
nrrote a letter to the hoard of trnstees of that institntion, dated London, 
B^ebruury 15, 1765, not only recommending Dr. Morgan, but also advis- 
King the establishment of the proposed medical school as a department 
Kfif tbat college, t 
P KSI'ABLISHIWENT OF TUB MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 

B The College of rhiladelphia had been founded in 1749, and received 

m% charter from the proprietaries of tbe colony, Thomas and Kichard 

^yenn. in 1753. Its management was entrusted, in 1705, to a board of 

nmstees twenty-four in number, embracing several of the most eminent 

BStizens. five of whom were physicians, namely, Tliomas Band, Phineas 

^ffioud, Thomas Cadwallader, William Shippen, sr., and John lledman. 

^K8 might have been espected, tlie lioard of trustees thus composed gave 

pveady attention to the proposition concerning the establishment of a 

■ medical school, and at a meeting held May 3, 17G5, Dr. Morgan was 

unanimously elected " professor of the theory and practice of physic ;" 

thud creating the first medicnl professorship ia Arnerica.t At a apecial 

meeting of the same board of trustees, held September 23, 1765, Dr. 

William Shippen, jr., was uuanimonsly elected professor of anatomy 

and surgery. This action of the board of trnstees was immediately 

followed liy an ofUcial anuonneement published in tbe Pennsylvauia 

Gazette of September 3G, 1765, as follows : 

Ah the iiocpssity of cultivating mMica! knowloilgu in AniBrioa U allowed by all, 
it ia witb |>bii4iire we inform tbe public tb^t n uourite of lectures nn two of thu mant 
impartant braiicliea of thnt nwfiil scieuce. viz, anntomj and matieria meillca. will be 
deliverad tbls wiater id Philailalpbia. We have great reaaoa, tberefere, to bupe tbnt 
geullemen of tbe faonlty wilt eocoaraK^ "i** dosiga by reoommendiog it to tbeir 
popils, tbat pupils nill themselves be rM. of siiub an oppoiluiiitf of improvement, 
and thiLt the poblie will tliiak it un objoot wartby of their attentioo and pntmnage. 

lu order to rauder these cooreea the mor^ estonslvely awful, we intend to iiitrodnce 
into them as mnch of the theory and practice of physic, of pharmacy, oheoiijiti'y, and 
surgery aa can be ooDveniently admitted. 

From alt this, togethor with an attendaneo on tbe pntotice of tbe pliysicions and 
eargeonBOf the PannsylvaDia HiMpital, tbe stadents will be able U> pruraoate their 
■Indies with each advantage as will qualify them to prautise bureiLftcr with nioro satis- 
iotion to themselves and benefit to the community. 

le particnlar advertisement* Inserted bolow specify the time wlien tlieeo lectaros 
•History of Medieal Dopartmenl ol I'onneylvauia ITDiTBratty, by .losuph C'ariion, 
I., p. *3. 
bid., p. M. 

:istoryof the College of Philadelphia and of the Uoivenity of Pennsylvniiin. by Dr. 
|H>tge B. Wood, in vol, iii. Memoirs of Historical Suoiety of Peonaylvania. 



mIo tlie Tationa snlijocte to W ti 
tbo lerniB aa whkli puplts are to lie adinittixl. 

WILLIAM SHIPPED, Jr.. M. D„ 
Pio/fior o/Analvm!! antl SiFffrrii In Iht Coltcsf of VU\ai^i,li'>Z\ 

JOHN MORGAN. M- D., F. K. 8„ Ac, ' 

iVu/oiwr 0/ J/cdklne in tU Colhgt vf I'hitatMphia. 

AUliaugli ouly two professors were appointed, tlicir lectures were 
made to iucliide most of llie brauclies then regarded as essiMitial to 
qualify a student to practise tlie bealing art; this preparatiou was 
greatly assisted by the cliuical teaoliiiig of Dr. Tliumas Boiid ia the 
Penasjlvaoia Uospital. The arrangement continued a little more thau 
two years, during which time the inatrnciiou in tlii} several brandies of 
medicine became more systematic, and the trustees of the college, at fi 
meeting held July li7, 1707. adopted definite rules in regard to the cou - 
ferriug of medical degrees, as follows :* 

1. U is rrrinircit thnC sncb HtiidcDts a& have not taken a, Aegree in any collt^ge aliaU, 
bafiittf adnilsaion to a dej{ree Id pbysic, sntisfy tbu IriiHl«es &q<] proCeBaurH of Uie viillvgo 
vunoermnf; Iheir kuow ledge id the Latin louguis knd in sitcL brBuolies uf tnntlKUimtioii 
Dod uaturkl uid expeiioieotnl pbilunophy oa abitU bo Judged rcqiiUlto to a nicdieHl 
educntien. 

'J. Eocb studeuC sbsll attuud nt least om« ooiirse of Icotiiros in antitoray, Timtorin i 
modica, cbemistry, tbo theor; and praetico of plijufc, and one ooiine of ohiiioul teo- 
tiires, and sball attend tbo praotke of tbe Periusylvaula Uospital fur oue year, aiid 
wity tbeu be adniittett tu a pabliu uxainlnation for a boobelur'a degree, provided ttiat, 
on provioni oxaatnution by the mediual truateee and profnumn, and snob otbor tma- 
tau and proftwuin as ohooso to attend, euab Ktiidniit aholl b<i Judged Bt to undergo ft 
pnblic examination without attending any more eonTBus In tbo mtdicol scliool. 

S. It i» fbrtlier required that each gtndeut, prcvioiu to tlio biicbelor's doKreo, ahftU 
bare served a snOtcient appreutloetliip to M>uie r^pntablti practitioner in pbysio, 
be able to oiahe it appear tliaC bo baa a geuoral kuowledge iu pharmacy. 
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It ia ruigiiired foi tbis degree that at luaat three year* have interreaed from the tiuA 
of taking thu hoebeior's degrt<t>, and tiint tbu caudidaUi he fall twentj-fonr year* of 
Bgp.and that be uball write and defunduthusiB publicly in tbe college, unleas bo should 
bo beyond «eBS, or so remote on the auntluenl of Aiuorloa as not to be able to attond 
vritbuut moQifest i neon von iencn ; In which oom, on lending a written tbeus, anofa aa 
ahall be approved of by tbe onllBge, the candidate ma; reocive tbe dooior's degree ; but 
bin tbeaia sliall be printed and pabliNbe^d at his own eipenae, 

TbiN Boheuie uf a luedieal eduoutlon u proposed to lie on oa extenaivo and liberal k < 
plan ai In tbe n)')st rsapuotable European aemitiariDs : and the utmost prnvUion is moda 
for rendering a degnw n real mark of hunor, the reuranl ouly uf distinguished learning 
and abilities. 

In Janaary, IIGS, Dr. Adam Kuhn was electi'd profi«§or of materia 
luedica and botany; and the following year Dr. Itenjamin Guali was 
appointed to the chair of cbemitttry. 

* See Ilistury of Medical Depart meat of Cnlvet»ltf of Peuusylvauia, by Joeepb Car- 1 

BOn. M,D., p. 60. 
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■l Tliese appointmeuts, together with tlio previous adoptioa of the fore- 
[Oiag regulations coticerQiug quuUfioittiaiis for tlie degrees of b^ichelor 
uid doctor of physic, may he conaidered as completing the orgauizaliou 
Kpf this importaDt school of medicine. 

The annoiiucemftQt of the college session of 1769-70 promised fall 
Unrses of instrtictiott in all the theu recoguized branches of medical 
Kaoieiice, and a session of six moiith-j' duration. The faculty stood as fol- 
■lows : 

John Morgao, M. D., professor of the theory and practice of medicine. 

William Shippen, jr., M. D., professor of anatomy, surgery, and niiil- 
irifery. 

Adam Knhn, M. D., professor of materia medica and botany. 
' Benjamin Rush, M. D., professor of chemistry. 

Thomas Bond, M. 1)., professor of clinical medicine. 

All these except the last named were young men who had recently 
toten their degrees at the University of Edinburgh. While abroad, 
ttiey had taken special pains to qualify themselves for teaching in their 
Upective departments, and it is quite evident that their alma mater 
fras the model after which they were endeavoring to fashion the new 
pedical college. 
r The first medical degree conferred la America was that of bachelor of 

^icine. This degree wa? conferred on ten young men by the Phila- 
KlphiaOoUegeat the public commencement, June 21, 170S. At thecom- 
nencement June 30th, 1763, the same degree was conferred on eight 

aidouts. The degree of doctor of medicine was first conferred by this 
jollcge at the commencement in June, 1771, on four students who had 

tkeu the bachelor's degree in 17GS. The inaugural theses were theu 
aired to be written in the Latin language and published in accord- 
mce with the rule established in 1767. 

The medical department of the Philadelphia College, as now fully 

^gauized and under the rules we have quoted, continued its regular 

V^QUal course of instruction with a steadily increasing reputation until 

i city of Phil.idelphla was occupied by the British army in 1777. 
The principal esception in regard to regularity was the omission of Dr. 
([organ's course during the winter of 177^'73, on account of his absence 
1 the West Indies, where he appears to have gone for the purpose of 
nitcitingfundsfor theoollege. Owing to the disturbed state of society 
iariug the first years of the war for independence, the number of stu- 

ints attending the college, and especially the number applying for 
[egrees, was less than duriug the first three or four years after the col- 
lege was opened. 

The session of 177C-'77 was broken up and the more valuable movable 

iat«rials of the college were privately removed to places of safety by 
Pte provost and members of the faculty. Mostof the medical professors 
Bled ioiportaut places in connection with the American Army. Drs. 

[organ and Shippen successively acted as medical director general, and 
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Dr. Itusb WHS inediual directorof the miildle department, and waso 
t'le signers of tbe Dtitrlaration of Independence, nbileDr. Bond rendered 
iinportnut aid in tlie eslabliitlinient and direction of military Iiospitals. 

me MEDICAL COLLEGE ASD THE CKIT'ERSITY. 

An attempt was made to resniiie tbe courses of medical inslrnol 
the collejire in 1770, but owias to political differences and snspicions 
obarler was abrogated by an act of tlie State legi»latnre dated Xovcin- 
ber 27, 1779, tbe officers removed, and iU* properly Immiferred to a new 
institution.* 

Tbis successor of tlic Pliiladelpbi'i Gallege, with a libt-nil cbarteraad 
larger endowments, was called tlie University of tbe Statu of PeoDSyl- 
rauia. 

Iter. Jobn Ewing, D. D., was appointed to be provost, and an effort 
was immeiliately made to organize tbe medical department by oflerioff 
those wbo had held professorships in tbe college tbe same ixraitionsin 
connection with the new university. !)r, William Sliippen; jr., was tbe 
only one, however, who at once accepted tlie otfi-r, and the trnsieea of the 
university, tlndiog themselves unable to till the other places satisfac- 
torily, passed a resolution rcipR-stitigthe former medical jirofes.'^ors of the 
college to examine such candidates for graduation as might apply to tliem j 
for that purpoRO. This reqiiext appears to have been complied with, and 
at tbe public commencement held June -7, liSO, the degree of bachelor 
of medicine was conferred on William W. Smith and EbenezerCroBsbyn 
and that of doctor of meJioiuo on David Hamaay, who was in the scrrico 
of tbe American Army, and at the time a prisoner in tbe bands of the 
British. 

AUbuugb the ubrogatiou of the charter of the College of Pbiladelphln 
deprived it of a legal existence, and tb« refusal of most of its rormer 
medical faculty to accept cbairs iu tbe university left tbe latter withoat 
an adequate number of teachers, yet regular annual «ourse» of medical 
instruction Continued to be given by I)rs. Thoniiis Bond, William Ship- 
pen, jr., Bciijauiin Kiish, and Adam Kuhn, and a few mcdicid degrees 
were conferred at each annual commencement of the university. 

The officers and friends of tbe College of Philadelphia, however, cob- 
tinued to regard the act abrogating its charter and conliscatiag ita 
property as illegal and unjust; and in 1783 it was reorganized by a new 
election of trustees nnd f.ioulty, and an eff>>rt was maile to induce the 
legislature to repeal the former act. 

In 1782 Dr. Benjamin Prankliu, who hud been one of tbe founders of 
the college, returned from bis service as foreign minister, and was chosen 
prcsidejit of tbe newly elected board of trnstees. He lent tbe whole force 
of bisinllucnoe in aidofhis old colleagues aud in favor of sueb legislation 
as would restore to llie college its charter and property. Undet such acL 
vocacy the legislature of the Slate wiis nniilly induced, in March, 1789 
• Hw HlBlurj- of (lii« ( ulvfi-iiy ul riiiii»;lvniiia, by Gwitt,e B. Wood, M. D. 



to r«i>eal the act of abrogation and restore tlie college to »U its rights and 
piivileges, but leaving the uiiiver»itf ia esiateuoe witb its eudoirmaQt 
i'roui couflscateil estates the satne as before. As sood as the act of restur- 
atiou was passed the board of trustees of the college proceeded to agaiD 
organize all its departments. Itev. Dr. Hinitli was reelected provosti 
and all the medical professors were invited to resume their respective 
profeaaorahips, as held at the time of the abrogation of the charter 
nearly ten years previous. Tlie invitation met with a cordial response ; 
but the de^th of Dr. John Morgan; in October, 17S9, and the resiguation 
of Dr. Adam Kuhn in the sime month, led to such changes that the 
medical faculty of the college, as fully formed in November of that year, 
cont-Hiued the following names: 

T^illiam Shippeu, jr., M. D., professor of anatomy, surgery, and mid- 
' fery. 

KBenJamin Rash, M. D., professor of theory and practice of physic. 
Caspar Wiatar, M, D., professor of chemistry and of the iiiatituies of 
l^ysic. 

r Bamuel P. Griffitts, M. D., professor of materia medica and pharmacy. 
Beujamiu Smith Barton, M. D., professor of natural history and botauy. 
3a the meantime Dr. SLippen eontiuned to hold the same chairs in 
i University of Pennsylvania ; Dr. James Untchinson, that of chem- 
try; and Dr. Adam Kuhn, that of theory and practice of medicine. 
Two institutions were thus brought into a fair and active competitioa 
iu a field aQbrdiiig, at that time, n patronage too limited for uue. 
The trustees of the College of Philadelphia not only reinstated a full 
(rps of medical professors, but they revised their former rules iu regard 
ft medical requirements. These rule^, as adopted iu 1TG7, provided 
tor the conferring of the degree of bachelor as well as that of doctor 
of medicine. The stndent was permitted to apply for the first, after 
"a sufficient apprenticeship to some reputable priu;titiouer in pbysic," 
atceudauco ou *'at least one course of lectures in anatomy, materia 
medica, chemistry, the theory and practice of physic, one course of 
clinical lectures, and attendance on tbo practice of the Penusylvauia 
Hospital one year." It was especteil by the founders of the college 
that tliose who took the bachelor's degree would return after three 
jears of study and practice aud take the higher degree of doctor. But 

Itperieuce proved this expectation fallacious, as very few of those wbo 
itered into practice after receiving the first degree ever returned for 
w second. For this and other reasouB the bachelor's degree wasabol- 
hed, and the revised regulations adopted by the trustees of the college, 
bvember 17, 1789, aud pnblished iu tbe Pennsylvania tiazette, were as 
Bow: 
j. No petBon Hb»1l be reoeivncl oa u onndiilate for the degree of ilootor of jnedioino 
ttntll be haa arrived nt the age uf tweiily-one years, und Uus applied Liiuself Iu Cha 
etad; of DieiliniDe In tbi> culbge (ur at least two jeara. Tbose studenU candidates 
who ret.tdi' ID tbe city of Pliitadelphia, or within live uiilai thereof, tutut have l>euD tha 
^ijaplls of Bune respeotablu pmotitioODT for tbe spaceof three years, aud those wbo may 
^E 2 M E 
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come tram the conntry, aad from any grxatiur rtUl 

Btntlind wllb re|i II table phyHioi alls lh»r» lor al luiuit two years. ' i 

2. Evitry onmlidaCe shall have ri>)(<ilarly atteuilud the leotiires of tbo fullowlnit pro 
fesaora, vis: ufauatoiiiy Rjiil HtiTf^Ty ; urohetnutry and Ibe inmitiitua of modiclna ; a) 
maUria mediui kiid pliarmauy ; of tlie theory and praolloe (if mnliciua ; the liotnuioal 
lectures at the pnifoMur ut uatural history and butariy ; and a cuui-hu ot leotoroa an 
natnral and e»periuieiilnl |)hiJ(iao]ihy. 

3. Kauh uuTidtdnte ahall »i;{iilfy bin intention of grtulnating to the dnan of the in*dl> 
cal fooulty at le.-ist two mnutlis before the tiinu of Kradiialton, after wliieb ho alicll 
be examinwl |iHvBt«ly by tlia proKHwora of the diffurent lirniiulii<a nf medicine. U 
remittud to bis itladios the profiMaora ehall bold theniBelves bound U'lt to diviilg« tb4 
same; but if ho lujiid)^ to be properly (laftUQiid, a medical qUFStiun and « 0MHa1l»^ 
then be proposed to him, tbu answer and treatment nf whiuli be sball ankniit t» UU| 
medical professors. If these parrormanoes ace approved, the uandidato shall th«n bl 
admltled to a p'lltlici^iuniinatiun bi-furu the trnitapa, the pruvnst, vice pruvoai, pre> 
fesBom, and students of the college; after whirb he sball offur to the inspeotLnii i 
each of tbo tnedioal professors a thesis, written in the Latin nr English laugnagn, (i 
his own option,) onammlical Hnbjiwt. This thesis, appmviHl of, ia 
expenie of the candidate, and defended from snofa ulij c 
the medieal profttsnnrs at a cnnitnouo«nieiit t ~ 
deKreea on lli« Drat Wednesday uf Jane evnry y 

BaabuIuTH in niudielue who vl«b to bo adiulttml to th» UukI'M of doctor in UiedioJM 

■hall pnblibb and defsml a thesis agreeably tj tbv ruW aliove mentiouml. | 

Tlio did'Hrent lUMlical lectnrt^a shall oOmmenua annually on rlie first Monday In NM 

vembiTi the luutures in natural and exporiinvulnl philosophy about thti siune titnw 

and the lectures on botany on tlio Urst Monday in April. ] 

BENJAMIN r»AKKl.lN. j 

Pretidtul of lloaed of IViHhiM. I 

WILLIAM SMITH, 

Provmi of lAo CalUgf and Srcrelarn of Hoard nf Tni»liv».' 

Tlio tnisteeH of the University of I'eiinsylviiniii ajoptoil very simitaii 
regiiliitloiis regnnling cniiraea nl' lecturea and liinR of atnily for ! 
degree of doctor in meiliciiio, but tbey coatiniied aluo to confer i 
de^rev of Imctivlor, as l>ororf. 

One bundled and fonr medical ettidents wore in atleuilanno on tbtf 
lectureH during tbe college term of ITlKl-'Ul, and aiipear tu buvo twed 
nearly equally divided belweeii tbe two ecliooU. 

Tbe diHadviintages arisine from a divihioii of ibe patronage betweed 
tbu two cdlleglate iustilntions were too apparent to be overlnolted. ao^ 
friendK of both before long infttitnted uieaHures for an umicable nutooj 
The effurtit mmie resulted in the paHsage of an act by the legislaCUM 
of the Stute, September 30, 1701, uniting tlie college and nniversity oK 
terms which had been previonely agreed to by both the pitrtiex iQ 
interest. The name adopted for the united institution was tbe LToEJ 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. John Ewing was elected provost an4 
professor of natural and experimental philosophy, and all the professotS 
In tbo medical dcpiirtiucnts of the two previous institutions were electea 
professors in tbe new one. J 

Tbe full medical faculty of the university, as thus constituted, WH 
arraneed as follows: 1 
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■William Bhiiipeo, jr., M. D., professor of aiiatoni.v, 8ur;;ery, nml mid- 
wifery. 

(,'aspar Wiatar, SI. D., adjunct. 

AJiiia Kulm, H. D., profesaop of the tbeory and practice of medicine. 

Beiijamiu Hash, M. I)., professor of iuatitutt^s of ineUiciuo and clipicttl 
mediciLc. 

» James Untcliiason, M. D., professor of chemistry. 
Siiniuel r. GritDlts, M, D., profussur of maturtu m^licii iiud plinr- 
acy. 
Benjiimia Siuitli RiirtQit, M. D., professor of botany and natural 
story. 
Tlio uuiverttity, as uovr reor^ani»ed, ceased to confer tlie degree of 
baclielor of mediotne, and left it optional with the medical students 
whotlier ttiey should attend the lectures on natural history and botany, 
but in all other respects adopted the " rules respecting a medical eilucu- 
■tlon and the couferriug of degrees in medicine" which we have already 
^^ven as adot>ted by the trustees of the College of PhiladelpUi<rajclbfgft^^ 
[Dr. Hush, ill au introductory lecture to bis course, cufttimiced ttfi^ 
rvember following the enactment ot the legislature consbHdMm^ffw 7 
«o colleges under the name of the University of Peonsj-H^iqtcom- 

i follows; "1 Hbould do violence to my owu feetingsBl«ni&^£>^ 
jceed to the subjects of the ensuing course of lectures without first 
mgratulatingyou upon the union of the two medical schools of Phila- 
BlphJa, under a charter founded upou the most liberal concessions 
f the gentlemen who projeutod it, and upnu the purest priuciples of 
ittriotUm in the legislature of our Statu. By means of this event the 
icient hanuouy of the diflferent prot'dssors of medicine will be restored, 
bd their united efforts will be devoted with accumulated force towards 
pie advancement of our science." 

I We have thus sketched .is briefly as is consistent with clearuess the 

s of medicid instruction from its beginnings iu Philadelphia to 

iie complete establishment of the Puiversity of Pennsylvania by the 

jbrmal elcctiuu (Ff the faculty as above named, in January, 1702; but 

ISore in detail than we deem it desirable to treat other colleges, for the 

J that this one has served so largely as the model after which all 

medical colleges have been formed, and because this institution 

Iputiuued to occupy a leading position iu the work of medical educa- 

1 until Uie present time. 

OTHEE EABLY MEDICAL SCUnOLS. 

While the cause of medical educatlou was thus progressing in Phila- 
lelphia, the profession iu New York was not idle. The zealous efforts 
-^ I>rs. Bard, MJddletoo, and others, aided by a spirit of rivalry trith 
Philadelphia, effected the organization of the Society of the New Yoi k 
Hospital, and procured for it a charter from the colonial government in 
.167. The first hospital building, which had been nearly completed but 
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IQ coooectlon wilh King's C'olli-gr, which bad bwn citublisbed in tb 
city wf y«*r Vork Keveral years preriuasly, were, bowev«?r. attpo<i<^ wid 
better Haixe«'«. A Tall medical frfcuity wan i>rganizei] in ITA-S, ootD|>o84 
of SaoiDcI Cl<Mwy, SI. I)., prof«8si>r oT anatnmy ; Joint Jones, M. dM 
professor of wirgerTi'; Vfter Miitdlcioii, Bt. I)., jtrofesH^r of phyMaloj 
«tid pMlbology ; Janie^t Smith, M. D., prufewtor of cbetnistry and inar«« 
in«(lica ; Joha V. U. Tentieiit, M. L>., professor of midwifery ; and Sang 
Del Bard, 31. D., profcwior of theory anil practice of pbysir. The fln 
ooorseK o( 1«ctur«Mt were jrlven in tbe antriDiii and niuter of I76.H-*6 
tbe close of wliich, in May, 1709, the degree of bachelor in medieitie vm 
coaferred by the trosteea of the college on Samuel Kissam and liobri^ 
Tucker ; and at the close of the i>uccee<]ing collego term, in May, 1770, t)M 
degree of doctor iu medicine wa» conferred upon one or Itolh of the ftan 
parties. Thene areHtuted by Dr. J. B. Beck andseverjil other writers tal 
bave been the first medical degrees conferred by eoUcfies iu Ainerieo.*! 
This ia correct, however, only as it relate* to the degree of doctor a 
medicine; for, a-s we have alreaily hinteil, the College of rhil:tdetpbtftl 
conferrud the degree of bachelor of medicine on ten HtndeiitR at tboT 
college commencement in June, 17GS, but did not confer its firRt degree' 
of doctorof mediciDeoiiUI June, 17T1. Webare been unable to procure 
a copy of the regulations adopted by the medical departmeut of King's 
College, or the requisites for graduation, but from the fact of conferring 
both degrees, and other indications, it H evident that the conditions did 
not differ materially from those retatiug to the same subject iu tiie med- 
ical department of the College of Philadelphia. 

The prosi>erity of the institutiuu, however, was not at first oommensn- 
rate witb the known resi>ectability and learning of its professors; for N. 
Booiayne,M. D.,inform8nsthat,in 1774, sii yearsafteritsorgauisation, 
only "about twonty-flve persons attended the anatomical lectures, some 
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of whom were stuileule from Ibe Went ludies." Tbia vant of patronsge 
liiia biten attributeii to tbe unuduct uf the trustees or governors of tbe 
college, but with wbat jiistiue v& are cutirel; unable to determine. It 
is more likel.v, bowever, tbat tbe disturbed state of tbe public mind, 
caused by the coiitroversiea of the colonies with tbe mother country, and 
the near approach of actual war, bad more to do with the retarding of its 
prosperity than any other causes; and as New York was ouo of tbe earliest 
localities actually occupied by tbe British Id the military conflict, the 
operations of the medical school were entirely suspended, and tbe mem- 
Uers of tbe faculty became separated, some to respousible duties in tbe 
medical department of the American Army, and before the close of tbe 
strife some were cut off by death. Soou after the close of tbe war and 
tbe evacuation of tbe city by tbe Britiiib army, attempts were made to 
revive tbe medical d|i*piulineiit of King's itbe uame of which had, iu the 
mean time, been chuuged lo that of IvuUimbia) College. Through some 
niismHimgenieut Uie attempt not ouly failed, but was atteuded by cir- 
cumstauces that gave rise to a atroug popular outbreak, commonly called 
the '* doctors' mob." This arose from a suspicion that some bodies bad 
beea stoleu from the graveyard for dis.sectioii. The rabble broke into 
tbe dissectiug room of [be college, and bmbug several subjects partially 
auatomized they exhibited tbe fragirieuts to the multitude without, which 
so iDcreu.sed the exoit'Omeut that alt law and order were trampled under 
foot for two or three days. Several medical gontlemon were grossly 
insulted, and a few of tbe students were, for a brief period, conlined in 
prison for personal safety. 

To counteract aa far as possible the evil influeuces brought to bear 
upon the profession, to serve tbe poor, and to improve medical science, 
several of t be mure euligbteuedyouug members formed themselves into a 
society, and iu 1747 they succeeded iu inducing the magistrates of the city 
to establish an apothecary shop at the public expense, and freely gave 
their prafessioual services to the sick poor; iu other words, they pro- 
cured the establish men t of wbat would now be called a public free dis- 
pensary. Among tbe more prominent engaged iu this enterprise were 
William Moore, M. D., Nicholas Komayne, M. D., Benjamin Kissam, M. 
!>., Wright Post, M, !>., aud Valentiue Seaman, M. D. They uot only 
bestowed gratuitous atteudauce on the poor, but added therewith lec- 
tures on most of the branches of medicine, thus constituting thit dis- 
peu§ary the llrst institution connected with practical instruction in 
niediciuc under the corporation of the city. Bo great was their sucoeas 
thttt iu ITDO iriore than fifty students atteuded. 

Encouraged by this succe^, an attempt was made to organize an iudo- 
peudeut s<;bool under the uame of the (jollege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. This Dot proving successful at the time, auotber etl'iirl wa'* made 
to revive the medical deimrtmeut of Oolumhia Collegia* In tbeautnmu 
of 1T9L the private association, under the sni>eriuteQdence of Nicholas 
'Hen AuuftUof MiiUual Progress, [i. Idd. 
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Kiiinn.viii*, intnuliUMMl wo Wwcv tli:m sixty intMlical stiulciits into tbo rol- 
h'p', mill tluTohy piwjiiloil on thr lr;^isl;itnn» of tlio Stnto to make a 
jjnnil of ?*.M»,000 tti tin* Inisioos t\>r i!io pnrpost* of mablinc; thorn to 
rnliiip' tlirir luiil«1in*;s, vS:(*. In tlio t\)11o\vin«<: yonr tlio nu*(lii*al faculty 
wuM nMn';;ani/.('(l\vil1i liii*Ii:inl li;»yU»y, M. l>., Wii^lit INist, M. !>., Saiiiiiel 
IJojii'is, M. !>., William llanunorsly, M. !>., llt'nry Niroll, M. J>., and 
Itcnianiin Kissani, M. 1)., as proU'ssttrs, and Saninol Hani. M. I>., as <1ean 
of llio family. Sonn» of ihoso a]»pointint'nts wimv st) nnsatisfartory to 
tho stndt'nts *hat ntany of tliiMn abamlonod tlio oollo^o am) eiascnl tlioir 
nani«*s from Ilio ivjjislor. Imlood, sni*]j \vi»ro ilu» intiM'iial Joalonsies ami 
ontwanl prrjmliivs. tliat tho institntion, tbon*;h it maintained an oxist- 
onro nntil is|r. nrvrr attained a 4lo»;nH» of prosptMily oipial to the 
pri\ato association to wliii'h wo havo alUuh'd. 

Towartl tluM*I«>si« of t ho war lor indi']HMidom*o. the snhjoet (^f idoiU- 
ort! inst motion bopui to atlraol attention in llio Now Kn;;:hintl Staros, 
In I7S*J Jolin Warren, M. l>.,Vinnmeneed eonrses of leetnres on anatomv. 
wliieh wore eontinnetl several years, and were attended by many of ibe 
8tndents in Harvard Tollej^e. Some liberal dtmatiiuis to the oi^Iloj^e 
from wealthy and enb^hlenetl friends of nu'dieal instrneiion weiv made 
a boat this Mnu\ and m 17S'» the e^^Ueire orirani/ed a rej^nlar fai-nltv 
eonsisiiniT i»f John Warren. M. P., prolVssor of an;itomy and s'.ir^^ory : 
Aaron l^*\ier, M. P., protessor *>f ehemistry and mateiia nuMliea : ami 
Ueniamin Walerhonse, M. M , profess*^r oX lluiM-y and praetiee i>f ]r.«*di- 
erne.* This or^ani.-.uion was popular and a:trartt'il tlti* attendanof of 
a small elass of meilu'al stndenis aniuially nnt!l 1>1(», wlu-n thr nietiioal 
depart me p. I was moved trom r.im bridge to rMw:.M\ wlrre it sim»ii at- 
Cainoii a h;uher decree ef pre'ioeri'v. and I'.,i< si:.ee eov:i:in«d the load- 
inc le.etlieal m'IiooI in tl»e r.isrer:i SM:e<. 

The :voJ.u-al depart ;ni!ij of IVriTriiouih d^'.r^f. at llaist^viv, X. H,, 
w.i^ o! ;.ia;;*d \:\ 17**7, elr.t-rlx :"i:.^::j:h :be ::'.:*>.':>ve •»:* N.i:liav. Sr;:b, 
■>!. P., ^*:"/» w.i*; .i:»^^ »".!roti ovovs-i ^r o:' :ne«I •■■■le. a'l! ''k Trv. or : v,.*ve 
\oars MM;:'': .ill r"»o bv.v;u:u s \\'.:'\ <\::\\,\'^\''\. Oi.'v.i nvm'! ■::•:. T«t»r 

citv or b.i,'-',o\»r o:" iv.e*::*'." e /. iv ■..; »•• -. i* *\Vr*.f i o*: :'■.•■.'. ♦■• i- r-^ •• ..h: 
ea::il;*l.i.«^ .rv.«::.i!!\. > i: o; '.\ -^.e w:-: w:.: :..e '..^'.ut il? ^:ii- •■' •'.■.A"or 

« 

d.n ■.'-: '';e ^^'.^le ••<■ ■ '*^- 

l^y.; ■-•'•■ i i' ^*'oc.\ • : Nv^ V \ ^•■^. * ■ l -•. i -y •".■••.' •-< ■'':■■■■■: ''- *s ••. -.:! 
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miller tu^onErore^Anoanl ol' LinitteeH votiaistiiit; uf tlie vhole Mttdloal 
Society of tlip City and Oonuty of New York, ami tlie degree of doctor of 
tnpdiciiif wiis <:iiitff rred Uy llie regents oC lln" university of tlie. State on 
tlie rerotiiiiieiitliilioii of the trustees ami f.iculty of tlie collet;!.'. Tlio firat 
conrse of Ificlures was gi™u ia tlie winter of lS07-'» to a class of fifty- 
threp .siudoiits. 

lu 1810 the medicul depMtmoiit of Oolatabia College waa finally ilis- 
coutitiued, leaviug the Oollpge of Pbysiciaiis and tiurgeonsthe only one 
in tliB State, with a class of 8tudttiit.-i uiiinboririg eighty-two, ami the 
following able faculty : 

Snmuel B»rd, M. I)., president. 

David [Io3ii4^k, M. D., vice president and professor of tho theory and 
practice of physic aud clinical medicine. 

William J.inius McSeveii, M. !>., professor of chemistry. 

Siimiii!l it. Mitchell, M. D., professor of materia medica aud botany. 

Valentine Molt, M. D., profesaor of surgery. 

John W". Francis, M. D., professor of obatelrica and diseases of women 
and children. 

Wright Post, M. D., professor of anatomy. 

".'he rapid prosperity which the friends of the iaatitatton snd the re- 
gcits of the university anticipated was not realized. The very numeroaa 
lioaid of trustees, being mostly medical practitiouers in the immediate 
vieiiity of the college, soon became distracted by opposing coimsela and 
jealoisies which, extending to the members of the faculty, cansed much 
dilflodty, and greatly retarded the prospurity of the college and the 
propews of medicine iu that city. 

Th me<ticiil department of the Uuiversity of Maryland, at Baltimore, 
was iitorporaled in 1.S07,* and was at once supplied with an able faculty, 
consisliig uf John B. D;tridj;(>, M. D., professor of principles and prac- 
tice of .irgery, and Nathaniel Potter, M. D., professor of the theory and 
pracIicAof medicine, assisted by John Shaw, M. !>., of Maryland, and 
James tjcke, M. D., of Virginia. This institutiou met with fair suc- 
cess, pre^rved its organization, aud is among the leading colleges of 
the county, 

R£sru£ AND GENKBAI. REMARKS. 

By the fugoing brief idtetch it will be srjon that during the first thirty 
years after >e closu of the war fur indopuudenoe, which included the QrsD 
decade of tl^trusont century, seven madicat colleges were organizeitiuid 
located as foiwa : two in Pbiliidulphia, twj in New York, one in Boston, 
one in Hanor, X. IT., and one in Baltimore. The two in Philadelphia 
werft speed djierged into one, and one of those in 'Saw York waa discou- 
tinaed in a f' years. We And, therefore, only five medical schools in 

•Aseatt; bh It Jt,i,n It. Duviilgn com men cod a oaame u( Inctiireg on nailtriiery, 
fvbU'h lie exIondtM |^ to iucliulo miatoiiiy aud sur^ary, to a cIium of six atmleuts in 
the city of BKlliUg, 
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existence in the United States in 1810, with an aggregate namber of 
medical students in attendance of about 650, of whom about 100 received 
either the degree of bachelor or doctor of mediciiCie. Two-thirds of the 
whole number were in the University of Pennsylvania. Only three 
public general hospitals had been established, namely, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, in Philadelphia; the Xew York Hospital, in New York City; 
and the Charity Hospital, in New Orleans.* The tirst proved a very 
important aid to the University of Pennsylvania in attracting medical 
students to Philadelphia by the clinical instruction which it afforded, as 
inaugurated by Dr. Thomas Bond, soon after it was opened for the recep- 
lion of patients. 

With a single exception, these medical schools wore organized as de- 
partments of universities or colleges of literature and science previously 
established ; and all but this one began with a small number of profess- 
ors, making it necessary that one should teach two and sometimes three 
branches of medicine during each annual college term. For this reason 
more than any other the medical college terms were made to commenee 
generally in October.and continue until the following May or June. 

All these schools adopted at first the policy of conferring the degree 
of bachelor of medicine on students who had studied medicine with sotie 
respectable practitioner not less than two years and attended all ;he 
medical instructions in the college one year, or rather one college te*m ; 
and the degree of doctor of medicine after three years of study andtwo 
annual college terms. It must be remembered that during the cohnial 
period of our history, and for thirty or forty years subsequent ty the 
achievement of our national independence, it was the universal cutfiom 
for young men who entered upon the study of medicine to becomcreg- 
ularly apprenticed to some practitioner for a term of three or four/ears 
during which time the preceptor was entitled to the student's s^vices 
in preparing and dispensing medicines, extracting teeth, bleedi^, and 
other minor surgical operations, and, when more advanced in 8t4i^> ia 
attending on the sick ; as a return for this he was obliged to i^e the 
student detailed and thorough instruction in all the branches^ medi- 
cine. Many of the more eminent practitioners frequently ha several 
students in their offiocs at one time, constituting a small ^ss, who 
were drilled as regularly in tlieir studies as they would be / college. 
In some instances the term of apprenticeship was extended/O six and 
seven years, and was made to coinmenije at the early ag/of fifteen 
or sixteen years. All these customs were brought by the^™igrants 
from the parent country, and their [)erpetuatiou here \^ rendered 



* In 17S4, Don Awdms Alrii:>ii()Hter c()MiiuniiCi3(l thu erootiou of a piilf general hos- 
pital in tho city of New Orloiuis on tUortite of t'K^ oao blown tlown in^*^ groat storm 
of 177U. It was called tho Xiiw CliArity Hospital, ami cost 5;114,0!)M'* Louisiana 
became one of the States of our Union, by purchase, in H0.5, this hosF^i must bo roc- 
of^uizeil with those of Philadelphia and Now York. 



more neeenftry by tbe tparaaness or tUe poitiiUtloa and thd diffloalty 
of access to medical schools.* 

In tbe midst of snch customs, anil at a period in tbe world's history 
whea railroads, steamboats, and other means ot spei'dy transit wero 
nnknown, and even post coacLt-s were rare, it was entirely reasonable 
that the first idea of a medical college sbouhl be to furnish the means 
for a rapid review of tbe several branches of medical science, aided by 
such esperimentsand appliances for illustration asconld bo commanded, 
and the whole concentrated into as small a ptirt of tlie year as possible. 
The idea of the founders of medical schools, both in Great Britain and 
in this count ry, was to make them supplement, but not supersede, the 
work of the preceptor and the meilical apprenliue. The slndy of anat- 
omy by diHsecttous, tbe illustration of chemistry by experiments, the 
clinical observations of disease at the bedside, were capable of being 
carried on in the olHoes of preceptors only to a very limited extent, 
liut by combining several preceptors, each eminently quallQed in some 
one department, in a college faculty, with aooess to anatomical rooms, 
chemical labonitory, and bos]iit;d for the sick, all the bnuiches of medi- 
cine then recognized could be very well reviewed, in the form of didnctio 
instruction, in Ave or six months of tbe year. It was expressly to sup- 
ply the wants here indicated, with the greatest economy of lime and 
labor, that the medical department of the University of IS linbargli was 
fonnded in the beginning of the eighteenth century. Conferring its 
first degice of doctor iii medicine in the year ITllo, it roae rapidly to 
distinction among the schools of Europe, and famished the model after 
which all the first medical schools in this country were organiised, as it 
was the alma mater of nearly all their first professors* Assuming that 
the student would serve from two to four y««ars of bis apprenticeship Co 
his preceptor before resorting to a medical school, the several professors 
very naturally arranged their conrsoa of instruction to bi'gin nearly at 
the same time, ganerally in September or October, and to Iw completed 
in time for the public oommBHoemont and conferring of degrees in the 
following May or June ; and as the bachelor's degree was generally con- 
ferred after attendance on one full course of college instruction in the 
several branches taught, no grada'aou or conscuntivo order of studies 
could be incorporated into the uollege ooarse. Tlie addition of one or 
two years more of study, including u sefsoud course of college iusti-uction, 
entitled the applicant to an examination for tlie degree of doctor of medi- 

19. At the first orgauizatiou of alt tbo medical schools to whiub I 
have thus far alluded, provision wia midi> for conferring tbe degrees of 
both bachelor and doator of medicino. But, as alre;idy mentioned, the 
decree of bachelor was abandoned by the College of Philadelphia iu 
ITS!), and by the Universitj' of Pennsylvania iu X791, and by all the medi- 
cal colleges in this country after 1313. The whole number of medical 

'See CDDtributioDB to tbs ADoaU of SUdirol Progrusa, h^ J. M, Tuaer, U. U., puge 
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degrees conferred by the seven medical scliools whose origin is here 
traced, prior to 1810, probably did not exceed six hundred. 

Very many, however, served their regular apprenticeship with a 
preceptor, attended one course of college instruction, and entered upon 
practice without a college degree ; and there were not a few who entered 
upon the responsible duties of practice with the simple certificate of their 
preceptor, without ever seeing the inside of a college. 

We shall not fully appreciate the relations of the medical schools to the 
needs of the profession, in the early days of the Republic, unless we consider 
also the coincident condition of the dififereril branches of medical science. 
To the active workers of the present generation, a medical collegv3 with 
only three or four professors, or with one professor attempting to teach 
anatomy, surgery, and midwifery, all in one college term of five or six 
months, would appear hardly less than absurd. If we remember, how- 
ever, that down to the commencement of the present century the prin- 
cipal medical works in use were the writings of Sydenham, Bicrhaave, 
and Culleu ; the physiology of Ilaller; the anatomy of Cheselden and 
Munro; the surgery of Sharp, Pott, and Jones; the midwifery of Hun- 
ter and Smellie; and the materia medicaof Lewis, we shall readily see 
that the field of medical study was limited in comparison to that which 
now opens before the student. At that time surgery had only begun 
to be recognized as a department distinct from anatomy. We learn 
from an introductory lecture by James Spence, F. R. C S. E., professor 
in the University of Edinburgh, that '* so late as 1777, when the college 
of surgeons petitioned the patrons to institute a separate professorship 
of surgery in the university, they were opposed b^' Munro, then profess- 
or of anatomy, a£ interfering with his subject; and he succeeded in 
getting his commission altered so as to include surgery, which was thus 
made a mere adjunct of the anatomical course, and continued to be so 
taught (if it could be said to be taught) until the institution of the 
chair of surgery in 1831.'' It was not until June 4, 1805, that surgery 
was separated from the chair of anatomy, by the appointment of Philip 
Syng Physick, M. D., as professor of surgery, on an equality with the 
other professorships, in the University of Pennsylvania. The depart- 
ment of midwifery was still later in gaining recognition as a distinct 
branch of medicine. At the request of Caspar Wistar, M. D., who had 
succeeded to the professorship of anatomy and midwifery in the univer- 
sity on the death of Dr. Shippon, in 180S, the trustees sep:>rat8d tlie 
chairs, and in 1810 appointed Thomas Chalkley James, M. D., the first 
professor of midwifery in that CJ)llege. And yet it was not until three 
years later, October 11, 1813, that ho was formally recognized as a full 
member of the faculty, and attendance on his lectures rendered obliga- 
tory upon the students who applied for a degree. In Xew York, how- 
ever, midwifery was recognized as a distinct branch at a much earlier 
period than in any of the other cities in which medical schools had been 
organized; for in the first mo lical faculty appointed in connection with 



FKlDg's Ooll^r*, fn 1708, Br. JuLii V. B. Teimeiit was mada proressor ot 

luii) wifi^ry, a|>])areiitl.v on »n equnl fuuting witL all the otber profc-saors. 

The fore;;;oing facti aru sulDuieut to aliuw tlie limited field of medical 

science cuUiviiljjd at the bej^iuniiig of the preaeut ceutiiry, ooinpivrod 

■with the same fiel'l at lUe present time. If this is borne in mipil, it will 

beseen tliat the<i inedieul schooU — mubriicing the mediuitl departments 

I of the UiiiverAity of PtMiiisylpaiiia; of Ilart-ard University, romnvfld in 

1810 to Boston; of Ditrtinonth College, at Hanover; of the Uuiver- 

, Bity of Maryland, at Baltimore; and of the College of Thysicians sad 

Surgeons of New York — which were either reorganized or founded de 

\ noTO daring thi' first thirtyyearsofour history as an inilejienileut nation, 

I wer« PBtabii»lie<l on as liberal a basis, and wei-e as well a(]a|)t(.'d to the 

r then existing wants of the proti>ssion and the people, as any that have 

[ been organized since. As a general rule they commenced with a small 

I imniber uf professors, bat as the dilTcreut departments of professional 

I Ifuowleilge became betti'i* devt^lopod, and the work of instruction more 

I thorongbly systematized, there was shown that tendency to make divis- 

[ ions of liibor by the creation of iiew chairs which has continued to the 

[ present time, 

I Ju this respect the University of Pennsylvania, as the leading school, 
L may be taken as a representative of all the rest. Commencing with only 
I two professors, Drs. Morgan and Shi|i|>eii, aided by the clinical instrac 
I tion nf Dr. Bond in the hospital, in lldiJ, the unmber was increased by 
I tlie H-lilltiuii of chairs of cheiuislry and muti-ria m«dicii iu 1TC^^ti9, y^uil 
Loo the merging of the College of Phihwlelphia with the truiversitjL-of , 
I Peniiaylvania, in 1791-92, the number of chairs was increased t» six liy 
r the addition of professorships of institntes of medicine ami of botany 
and natural history. A further addition took place by the oreatloii of 
an iudu]>endeut chair of surgery in 1S05, aud one of midwifery iiriSTIT. 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED OK OEGANIZED SINCE ISIO. 

Puring the year ISIO, a medical department was established in oon- 

BjiectioM with Yalo College, iu New Haven, but the lirst course of leo- 

■tares was not commenced until three years later, It was organized oa 

Itbe same plan as the schools connected with Harvard and I>artmontb, 

The first class of medical students for the college term of 18I3-'U num- 

tered 37, of whom thrcre received the degree of doctorof medicine at the 

U>miuencenieiit in ISH. The first faculty in this school was headed by 

Dr. Xathan Smith, who had already gained a high reputation as the pro- 

lor of medicine in the medical department of Dartmouth College. 

BjHe was appointed professor of the theory and pra^ilice of physic, snr- 

■|^y, aud obstetrics, with lie. Eli Ives professor of materia uiedica and 

Kitaoy, and lecturer ou diseaites of women aud children, and Dr. Beu- 

Jjainiu Silliman, professor of chemistry, pharnincy, iniueralogy, and 

■geology, as colleagues. To these were soon after added Ur, Jonathan 
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Suight, iirufeseor of ftnatom; and pbj'siology, and lecturer on obstetrics, 
and v3-:neii8 MiinHOit, M. I)., iirofessor of iuslitiitea of medicine. With 
this ablo faculty tlie scbool rapidly lU'ciuinsd ifputation and a fair Hbaru 
of profettaional imtrunage, As proof of tliia we And the number of 
medical students attending tlie college terra of ls;i2-23 to have been Oli, 
of whom 28 received the degree of doctor of luediuiiie at the close of tile 
term. 

In 1813 the regents of the Univopaity of Nyw Vork incorpomted a 
aecond medical college under the name of the College of Physieians and 
Burgeons of the Western District of the State of New York. It wan 
located at Fiiirfteld, UerkimerOounty, a small rilliige then ou the west- 
ern bonlers of civilization. Tlie lefjialature of the Btate a])pi'0|)riat«d 
(15,000 to aid in the erection of ttnltable buildiugH, and the tiint conrsu 
of instrnctioii was given in 1813-'14 to a class of 33 students, Tht: first 
professors Appointed were Lyman Spalding, M. D., who had been a pupil 
fef and assistant to Nathan Smith, M. 1)., of DartmuutU (Jollogf , Westel 
'Willoughhy, M. D., James Badley, M. 1)., and John Steams, M. 1>. Th« 
I'flrst wasappuintud president oftho faculty and professorof anatomy and 
BUrgery and lecturer on institutes of medicine : the second, professor of 
obstetrics and diseases of women anil children ; the third, professor of 
chemistry and materia medioa ; and the fourth, professor of theory and 
practice of physic. Dr. Spalding soon after Tetuoi'tid to the city of New 
York, and, fluding it Inconvenient to divide his lime between the two 
places, resigned, and was succeeded in the presidency and the chair of 
surgery by Joseph White, M. D., of Cherry Valley, while the chair of 
anatomy and physiology was given to James McNaiighton, M. I>,, and 
that of the theory and practice of medicine and medical jnrisprndeiice 
was assigned to T. Romeyn Beck, M. D., the two latter of Albany. On 
the death of Ur. White, in 1832, his chair was filled for a short time liy 
one of his sons, and subsequently by John Detamatcr, M. \>, At a slill 
later period Dr. Willoughby, having reached a ripe age and an enviable 
reputation, resigned, and iieulieu I). Mussey, M. D., was elected a mem- 
llwrof the faculty in 1830, Under the influi-Dce and labors of these 
iAmlnent men the school attained a guwl reputation, and was attended 
by classes numbering from 111 to 217, until IHLl), when the whole f.icnlty 
'nsigued on account of the opcuing of medical colleges in Albany and 
Geneva under charters crantuJ by the State legislature, by which the 
ItpatroTtago would be so divided as to give neither of the schools a rea- 
konahle support, From that date the'UjlIege of Physicians and Sur- 
[igeoiisofthe Western District oea,ied to exist. During the twenty-sevcu 

irs of its hisbjry it allordeil itistructiou to 3,123 students, aud grad- 
uated 580. 

In I81STIieodoro Woodward, M. D.,of Oastlelon, Vt., aided by Selah 
^Bridley, M.D., succeeded in organizing a medical college in that town 
IDder the name of the Vermont Academy of Medicine. It received a 
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mrt«r fironi tfaelej^nlatare of that State, in 1833, and the faoalty, when 
nizcid, cunsiHt«tl of — 

illiain Tully, M. D., pretiiloiit nnd yi-ofoasor of the theory aud prac- 
tice of |»hy«ic and medicfil jimsiinidwice. 

Theodore Woodward, M. D., prgfessor of the priuciplcs and practice 

I of surgery, obstetrics, and diseases of woiiicu and children. 

^V Aldeu March, M. D., professor of anatomy aud physiology. 
^^B Jonathan A. Allen, M. D., professor of materia medica aud phitr- 
^■tAuy. 

^^m Leff-is C. Beck, M. D., professor of ohcinistry and natural history. 
^H Amos Katon, es^., professor of natural philosophy. 
^^B 'I'be first coarse of lectures was given in ISLS to 24 students. The 
^^■egree of doctor of medicine was conferred by the Middlebury College, 
^^Bn the recommeudatioD of the medical faculty, until 1827, after which it 
^Hra<* conferred directly by the faculty uudet its amended charter. In 
^™lft35 the frtcnlty of thin school oouinicnucd giving two separate courses 
of iuKtruution each year, one commencing in the autumn aud one in the 
spring. The school enjoyed a moderate degree of proeperity nntil 1837, 
when its courses of inatruction were suspended for a few years." At a 
Aubseqiient period the faculty was reorganised and regular instruction 
was resumed, and cunlinuetl until 1851; it groilnated in all 320 students. t 
In 1817 a medical school was fully organized as a department of the 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., chiefly thmugli the influence 
of B. W, Dudley, W. H. Uichardson, and James Bly the. Many attempts 
Jba^ been made to fill the various chairs of medicine in this institution, from 
e appointment of Samuel Brown, M. D., in 1709, to the professorship of 
■atomy, surgery, and chemistry. In 1801, Frederick Ridgley, M. D., 
6 elected professor of medicine, la 1805, James Fishback, M. D., was 
Jppoiuted to the chair of theory and practice. Walter ^Warlleld, M. D., 
ns made professor of midwifery aud surgery in 1809. The faculty was 
ist and another effort was made to open the medical department in 
; still another one, with now encouragement in 1S15 but without 
B until 1817-18, when the faculty was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin W. Dudley, M. D., professor of anatomy and surgery ; 
Daniel Dtiilce, M. D., professor of materia medica ; William H. Bichaxd- 
son, M. 1)., professor of obstetrics and diseases of women and children; 
James Bl J the, M.D., professor of chemistry; and Samuel Brown, M. !>., 
professor of theory aud practice of medicine. Twenty students attended 
the first course of lectures, ouly one of whom received the degree of 
doctor of medicine at the commencement. At the close of this term Dr. 

* Stie HtittiHtios ot Medical Colleges, in Triinsavtiouii of Medical Society of thn Slate 
of New York. Ii; T. R. Beck, M. D., 1S40. 
tTtiiB college had thronjcbout its ezistance a most exoollent hoalty. and proved to 

KfCrcftt feeder of the Diedicatiastitutions of Philadetpbia and Ken York. TliBi^Iosa 
ig tlie Uat ynar umulnred Ql matriculates. 
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Drake resigned ami retomed to Cincinuati, bat again filled the same 
chair in 1SJ3, and on the resignation of Dr. Brown in 1S25 he was tnuu- 
ferred to the chair of theory and practice of medicine; C W. Short* M . D.^ 
was elected professor of materia metlica and medical botany ; and Charier 
Caldwell, M. D., to the chair of institutes of medicine and clinical medi- 
cine. As thns organizetl the faculty imparted to the school a high repu- 
tation, and attracted to its halls large classes; that for the college term 
of lS2r^-*JG numbering 281 , 65 of whom graduated at the close of the term. 
Although many chauges took place in the faculty, the prosperity of the 
school was maintained for twenty-tive years, after which it mpidiy 
declmetl and at length cease<l to exist.* 

When Dr. Daniel Drake Ml the Transylvania University, in the spring 
of ISIS he i.'umediately com:uenceil his edV>rts to org.inize a medical 
coIle;;e in Cincinnati. An act passe«l the .State legislature in Janaary, 
ISIV*. iiiCor)K>rating the Me^lical College of Ohio. He succeedetl in 
organizing a faculty, with himself in the chair of practical medicine, and 
a course of instruction was given to a small class of students daring the 
autnmu aiul winter of ISl'J-'i'O. Sbarp tliiliTeiiCfS soon sprang np be- 
tween L>r. Drake an- 1 his coliea;r:ies, in conse«|uence oiL which he was 
comiHrllt^l to leave the S4:bi>jl. A< subsei|'irntiy orpiuized, the facalty 
consisted of Jt^lediah Cvbb, M. D.. proiVssor of institutes and practice 
of metlieine : Jesse Smith. M. D.. pnjt'ess«»r of anatomy and surgery; 
John Moorheail, M. D.. pn ft:SS4jr of materia mediea and medical obstet- 
rics : antl Elijah Slack. M. D.. professor of chemistry and pharmaer. 
The school thus foun4lt:d ac-viire*! reputarioa slowly but ikermunently, 
though in the midst ot much profession.il rivalry and op|)ositiou, and 
has m.iiutaineil its iK)sition to the preseut day. Among the more promi- 
nent medical te;ichers who have a: di^creut times beeu connected with 
ics faculty, iu addition lo those already mentioned as its founders, may 
be named John Eberle, 31. D., Tuom.is D. Mitchell, M. D., John P. Har- 
rison, M. D., L. C. Kives* M. D., R. D. Mussey, M. D., and George C- 
Blackman, M. D. 

In l>2i) the Medical School ot' Maine was organized as a depart meat 
of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, with thrt^ professorships, which were 
filletl as follows : Nathan Smith, M. D., pn>fess>r of theory and practice 
of physic and surgery : John D. Wells. M. D.. pD»tVssor of anatomy ami 
physiology ; and Parker Clt-aveland, M. D.. professor of chemistry and 
materia metiica. The drst course of lectures was given in 1S21 to a 
diss of twenty-one students, two of whom receive«l the degree of M. D. 
Like the me<lioal dep^irtmenrs of Dartmouth and Yale, that of Bowdoin 
hcis maintained a stable and honorable progress until the present time* 
with classes varviu^r froui ti[tv to one hundred annuallv. 

In ISJI a meilical school was organized in connection with Brown 
University, at Pn>vidence, R. L, but was s^wn after discontinneil. 

too. (•> ^tAttIi4h th« Kea;acky School of Mediciae in Lo(ib»vil>« the TetuuvIi 
dfeool l>*! n^ co-^«iuo:«^ Jis ji «a aimer <ch<»I aniU l?wid. 
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f The medlcttl school of the University of Vermont was orgimiKet] at 
lurliugtoii in lf!22. In 1127-'28 the faculty couaisteil of Ilenry S. 
ffaterhouse, M, D., professor of sargery and obstetrics; VFilliam Swcet- 
Jlr, M. D,, profesaor of tli« theory and practice of physio and of materia 
faedicH ; George W. Beuedlct, A. M., professor of matbetnatiCB, natural 
philosophy, and obetuiatry ; and John Uell, M. D., professor of nnatomy 
and physiology. The school did not attract snfiicient patronage to 
afford a fair support, and was discontinoed after a few years. It waa 
subseijiiently reorganized with a full faculty, and has contiuuet! to give 
instruction to sumll classes aniuially until the present time. 

In 1K23 a medical school was organized at Pittstteld, Mass., under the 
charier of Williams College, called the Berkshire Medical Institution. 
The eKtablisbmeut of this school was due chielly to the influence of U. 
II. Ghitds, Af. D., who had beeu an active and influential practitioner iu 
that place for twenty years. On the first organization of the school he 
was appointed professorof the theory aud practice of physic, and Ohesler 
Dewey, A. M., professor of chemistry, hotany, mineralogy, ami natural 
philosophy; and, in IS26-':i", their colleagm^s were .John P. Batcbelder, 
M. D,, professor of surgery and physiology ; John D, Wells, M. 1>., pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology ; .lohtt Delainater, M. D., professor of 
pharmacy, materia medica, and obstetrics; and Stephen W. Williams, 
M. D., profcswr of medical jurisprudence. The first class uf medical 
students in I-SL'^I numbered SI, seven of whom graduated at the close of 
the college term. In I8-'i) the number in the class huil iricreaaed to 112, 
and tlic graduates to 21. It thus early attained a good degree of pros- 
perity, which was pretty st«'adily maintained for forty years, during 
uearly all of which time its founder, Prof. Henry H. Ohilds, continued to 
occupy the chair of practice. Whenever vacancies occurred in other 
chairs they were generally filled with men of ability, until 1SC7, when 
the college was closed. The building was Bnbaeqnently parchased by 
the town authorities and occupied by a higliand grammar school uutil 
April, 187(1, when it was destroyed by tire. 

In 1S24 the Medical College of South Carolina was organized at 
Charleston. During the colonial period of our history South Carolina 
was peculiarly favored with physicians of a high order of attainment; 
and even after the close of the war for iodependence a larger proportion of 
iier physicians were regular graduates of Enropean colleges than in any 
pfaer State. The names of John Lining, Lionel Chalmers, David Ram- 
', Alexander Garden, James Moultrie, Alexander Baron, and Samnel 
iFilson will always make the early history of medicine iu that State 
Bnstrious. 

J The faculty of the now college, when fully organizcil, consisted of the ■ 
fcllowing : 

r James Banisay, M. D., professor of surgery, 
r John Edwards Uolbrook, M. D., professor of anatomy. 
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S. Heni7 DIekeon, M. 1>., profe««or of the iostitotn and 

Thomas G. Prioleaa, M. D., proresmr of obatetrics and dji 
wnin«n aud childn-n. 

Ilonry Ratloilgc Front, M. n., profcHAor of rantrria medico. 

Edinnnd Kavenpl. M. I>., ))mre><«3r of cbeuiUtry. 

Sitifilion Glliol, LL. D., profcJtAor of l>ot&ny and iiaturM hieloiy. 

The Modictl Sooiot; of tlie Stikt« of Suutli Cftrotinft hud b««n organ- 
ized nailer an autof lliv SIaIm legiftlaturu in 1S17 with two board* of 
examin^m, nnu in Clutrle«ton and tlie atlier in Coluuibia. Tho coUega 
van also i^liK^fl under the coDtn>l of Uie State flocifiy, ninch in tbe aame 
way the Cutlfgn of FUysiciani* and 8iirg<.*onH of Snw York was aoder 
Lhu cuntrol of ihn oie-'lic^U sooii-ly of Uiv cuunty. Thi>. first courae of 
inxtructiori wiui gWtta iu tlie autamu and wiuter of lH'il~''ir> to a claas : 
of 50 stiidentA. The iviputalion and [iHtronago of llie uollegL^ iucreaMd . 
rapidly, the cl»sa of 18t<l-'.II nuiolKTliig 131, 50 of whom graduated at 
tbecIoKeof lhet«!rin. In HSO an ailditioujl chair, tliatofiiulhologit^alaad j 
nargical anatomy, was created aud filled by John Warner, M. 1>. On tbe 
death of l>r. Ramtiay, in 1SJ2, Ur. Wagner was tranHJerred to the cbalr . 
of tinrgery, which he flllMd with credit until hiH death in I81I. Butsooa ' 
aft«r tbi' orgunixntion of the collOKe, difTerencc^ Wgun lu d«reio|> be> 
twi-en lliif faculty and the tftjil« MMli<;al Siwiuty as the governing bodf. ' 
Thi^HO increased until, in I'iJ'i, the wholtj faculty resigned, and tbetr 
placed wuru tilk-d by other purduiis. Tho old fminlty iruiuitdiatolr ob* 
lainwl an iiidepeudent charter from the State Ic-^iitlatim-, and iti tbe 
HUtamn of 1^33 commenced a new college, called the Medical College 
of the Htatc of South (.'arolina. The flr^it dona of tttadeutn numbered 
103, leaving a much smaller number in attendance in ihe older college. 
The latter after a few .i earv watt dim-ontinned, whiUi the funner, under a | 
charter Indeiit-iideiit of the Slate M<-dii-al Society euntiuned to be ooe of ' 
the most pruxperouii iu the euuntiy and stood high when ita work was ' 
interrupted by the war of the rebellion in ISCl. Soon after the clone of ' 
the war the nrKaninalion of the Medical College watt revived, l>itt chiefly i 
with new men in the faculty. Several of thoHo who had ci>ntributed ao i 
much to tlie high reputation of the tichool iu the earlier part of its hia* 
tory were dead, ■■» >id othera had been p<inlieil to other Qelds by the for- 
tunes uf war. lue new faculty in liilt-lS wa^i compoitetl aa follows: 

K. A. Kinlovh, M. 1>., profcMor of the principleK aud practiue of spr- 
gery and clinical surgery. 

J. P. Chasal, M. 1)., profeMHor of pathology and practice of medi olMt 

Middletou Michel, M. U., profcMiwr of physiology. 

U. V. 8he[»ard, Jr., M. L)., prufettiwr of chemliitry. 

h\ L. Parker, M. U., professor of anatomy. 

J. Ford Prioleaa, M. D., profb^iur of ob^Detricn and gynecology. 

V. Pcyre Poroher, K. D., profcMor of ai^Ueria medica, thurapeuticai 
and of clinical medlciac. 
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Maoning Simons, M. D,, demoustrHtor of anatomj-. 

The medical department of Coluuibiau College, in the Dialrict of Co- 
lumbia, was organized in 1825, largely tlirougli the influence of Thomas 
Sewall, M. D., and Fr ederick Maj", M. D. This college was (.■hattered by 
Congress in 1821, and eomeapiioiutmeutstotliemedical faculty were made 
tbe same year. Six professor&biiis were establislieO and filled as fullowtt : 

Thomas Sevrall, M. D., professor of anatomy and physiology. 

Thomas Henderson, M. D,, professor of the theory and practice of 
oiedicioe. 

James M. Stougbton, M. D., professor of eurgery. 
rcderick May, M. D., profeasor of obstetrics. 

U. W. Wortbington, M. D., professor of materia mcdica. 

Edward Cuthusli, M. D., professor of chemisuy. 

The annual courses of instruction were given regularly for nine years 
to classes of medical students varying iu number from 30 to SO, the 
whole Dumber of graduates during that period being 81, The opera- 
tions of the school were suspended from 1S34 to 1838, but were resumed 
in the autumn of the latter year tinder the name of the 2^atioDa1 Med- 
ical College, yet still retaining the relation of medical department of 
what had now become Columbjau University. Under this name and 
organization it has continued its annual courses of iustrnctiou. except 
fur two years during the war, to classes varying from 26 to Ho iu num- 
ber until tbe present time. 

From the reorganization of the Univerai ty of reunsylvania, after the . 
close of the war for iudepeudence, to 132o, it was tbe only medical school 
in Philadelphia. Its unusual prosperity excited tbe euvy as well as the 
admiration of many even of its own alumni, who became ambitious to 
excel as teachers io medicine." I'romiuent among these were George 
McClellan and John Eberle, both of whom began to give private courses 
of medical instruction in that city between the years 1822 and 1825, and 
soon boldly advocated the establishment of another medical college. Iu 
tbe winter of 182j a charter or law was passed by the legislature, under 
which the new medioal school was organized in counection with Jell'er- 
son College, a Qoori.'shiDg literary institution at Cannousburg, and hence 
the new medical school took the name of JeH'ersou Medical College. As 
nearly as we can oscertaiu, the flrst faculty cousiated of the following 
members : 
L, John Eberle, M. D., professor of tbe theory and practice of clinical 



K^ George McClellan, M. D., professor of surgery. 

* The first etfort to etttablish a secoud coilcge Id PhilMlvlpbiii iran iu IBIG. Iu tbo 
winter of IHltf-'l'J, W. P. C. Barlon, M. D., fllted up a lecturu room alUibed to the rear 
of bisrebtdeace.wberebe delicereil leotiiresoD materia inuilicn aud botauy. This suae 
j-eai ho pptitioned the legislatnre of Pennsylvauia for a charier for a medical acbool, 
but saoh iufliiences werf hrougbt to bear that the movement waa defeated. Meiunrea 
were ripening, however, HDd otbera became iDterested in tbe cauBe, for a more vi^roas 
" erBistent effort- 
3 M E 
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Vatltnn R. Smith, M. D., professor of anatomy and phjrftiolDgijr? 

F. 8. Beattie, M. D., professor of tbe iuslitutes of mediciui 
■wifery. 

B. Bush Rhees. M. I>.. prof&ssor of msterin inedica. 

Jacob Green, A, M., professor of cbeiiiistrj*.' 

Ttie Urst conr^e of college iustrtictioQ wascommeiicet) iu theautt 
182<> to n class of 110 stutlents, 20 of whom received tlie degree of tlootor' 
of medicine iit the close of tbe term. The work of establisliing the new 
college Dot only eucountered tbe active opposition of the faculty and 
more immediate frieods of the ITnivcrsity uf Penusylvania, but war aIm 
unpopular with a large mnjoi-ity of tbe pi-ufession in Philaclrlphia. 
Oniiig to these eircamstanoes, and tbe warm controversies to wfaicli titey 
gave rise, the classes uf students did not iiicrciise, but rulhor the lOVMSc, 
dnriDg tbe first five years. Witb tbe hope of increasing the reputatfon 
of tbe school. Or. Daniel Orabe, of Cincinnati, was engaged to give tbe 
uoarse on p ractical medicine daring tbe college term of 1!*30-'31. This 
expedient not only failed in its object, bnt resulted in the resignation of' 
both Kberle and Drake and tbeir return to tbe West during tbe Buccced- 
Ing year. Tbeir places were immediately filled, and two years later tbe 
prosperity of tbe college began to increase rapidly, tbe class iu ntteod- 
ance during tbe session of 1835-'^l{ numbering 304. l!lotwithMtaDd- 
ing this, objections to its founder, l>r, McGlellau, became so strong that 
in 1833 tbe board of trastees felt constniineil lo declare all the professor- 
■ ships VHcaDt, auil iu retllliug them omitted hii^ uaiuc from the list. Aab- ' 
aequeutly tbe reputation of tbe school became largely identified witb lira 
names of Tliomas Muter, J. K. Mitchell, C. 1>. Meigs, It, J. DungUson, 8. 
H. Dixon, and 8. U. Grom, and it has kept to tbe present time in the ' 
front rank of American metlica) colleges. 

The medical deimitment of tbe University of Virginia, at Ubarlottes- 
ville, was cbaiter^M] by tbe State Iu the year 1819, and organized in tbe 
year 1825. The organir^tion of tliis school difi'ered in some important re- ' 
apeots from that of all tbe other niedlcul colleges in tbe country. Instead ' 
of having a full fac nlly of nix or seven professors, and giving its instroo- 
tion in didactic lectures extendingonly through four or five montbsof eaeb 
year, tbe Aiculty'wa* mad« to eonsist of only four professors, tbe annual 
term of instruction nine months, and the method of teaching was by reta- 
tations and demouatrationM, an in other departments of scientific and liter- 
ary study. Tbe general arrangemeutofclafiseaaud professorsbipswillbe i 
auderstood from tbeuuiver^itycatalogce for 1872-70, which says: "Tbe 
length of tbe sessioo (nine monlbi) renders it convenient and eligible to 
distribute the sulijecta of iniilntction among a smaller number of profess- I 
ors than in tbe other medioal acboolsof tbe Cnited States, whose sessions I 
are only four or live moatha long. Tbas, to one professor are assigned | 
physiology and surgery; to anolfaer, haman anatomy and materia medica; 
to a third, cbemiatry aiid pbamiacy; and to a fourth, medical jurispru- 
dMoe, obitetiics, and the pr.i.iii-* of medicine. This distribution I 






dcrs it praflliciible to bring the diflferont ealuects to the attention of the 
Bttideut in tbeir onttiral and enccesstve order. Tlie arraagetneut of tbe 
lectures is Bncli timt lie acqiiirts a ooinpeteot knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, and eliemiatry before he enters npon the atmly of the prin- 
ciples and practice of medicine and enrgery, which can only be studied 
properly in the lights shed upon them by tlie former,"' The gratlnatiou 
of the student is made to depend "upon MtJBfactory evidences of attain- 
ments only, without regard to the length of time he may have been at- 
tending the lectures." 

Tbe Medical School of the Valley of Virginia, or as it is more gener- 
ally oalled, the "VVinchefiter Medical College, was organized at Winches- 
ter Id 182G.* Like the medical departroeHt of the University of Virginia, 
it was organized on the plan of a long course of annaal instructioii with 
« small number of professors. The Hrst facaUy consisted of John G. 
Cooke, M. D., professor of the theory and practice of physic and obstetrics ; 
Philip Smith, M. D., professor of materia medica; H. H. McGiiire, M. 
D., professor of anatomy and physiology, and A. F, Magill, M. I)., pro- 
fessor of surgery and chemistry. Tbe annual college term continued from 

ijOcUiber 1 to June I. The number of students in attendance was small 
Riil never subsequently increased sufficiently to give the school ade- 
piate support. It is not mentioneil in the Statistics of Medical Colleges 

"published by T. Romeyu Beck, M. D., in 1839, and although inclnded in 
the list contiune«l in the fall report of Dr. F. (J. Stewart to the American 
Medical AHSouintioii lii ISlil, uo statistics coucerning tbe number of 
students or graduates are given by him. Since the war it has oeasetl 
to exist. 

In 1827 the Washington Medical (Jnllege was orgauiBwl in Baltimore, 
Md., and the first course of iustrautiuu was given in tbe autumn and 
winter of 1827-'2S. Its degrees were conferred by the Washington 
College in Peansylvanin, tuitil 1833-'3^, when it received an independent 
charter fipom the legislature of Maryland. The following facts arc taken 
from a full history of tbe institution furnished, iu manuscript, by John 
F. Monmouier, M. D. Tbe faculty as first organized, in 18^7, was com* 

i^sed of Iloratio G. Jameson, M. D., professor of surgery ; Samuel 
^onan, M, D,, professor of anatomy; W. W. Unndy, M. D., professor 
H obfltetrics; Samuel R.* Jennings, M. D., professor of materia medica; 
Barnes H. Miller, M. D., professor of practice of medicine; and Henry 
lipetbabe, M. D., professor of chemistry. After the first coarse of lec- 
poies was completed the professor of clicmlstry resigned and Dr. James 
e. Bogers was elected to All the vacanoy. Tbe faculty as thus organ- 
ized continued regular annual courses ^f instruction to small classes 
until the reception of an independent charter in l&iS, when tbey under- 
took to erect new college bnildings suflicient to accommodate ibe work 
Kthe college, and room for hospital patients for clinical pnrposes. 
nringthe progress of this work Professor^ Annan, Eogers, ami Jame- 
* TIiscLer'a Amerioau Medical Biogrnpb;, ]i. 75. 



^^^^■vned, sod tbeir plavea vert filled b; the e)«ctton of J. O.4. ' 
^^^^ M. D., E. ForemRD, M. D., and J. K. W. Uuiibar, M. D. Tbe 
^^^BSOege and bospiial bailding was completed nnd utwapied in Octo- 
Iwr, 1636, but tbe clossi-jiof studeiilsdid not iocrfaMeinnDiubeni, a«biul 
b«co expected from the better accommodattODs and cUuical facilities, anil 
GODse<]aeotly little or tio progreaa vaa made iu paying tbe debt i 
tracted by tbe faculty in constnictiog the building. CotisetlucutljTf I 
ooctipyiug it until 1848, it was abandoned to its creditora, aud t 
lege moved to another building. 

Id 1!$39 tbe legialatnre of Muryland pasHed hu net supplementary to 
tbe original charter grant^Ml iu 1833, by \rhich nuiversity privileges were 
grantetl to the college, authorizing the organization of the three otber 
[ ftcoltieaor colleges, namely, those of law, divinity, and arts anA sciencea, 
I with SDcb academic or preparatory achool.'i aft might be deemed esseniial 
¥ to tbe napport of aatd higher faculties. Nothing, however, waa done 
nnder Ibis supplementary charter, the medical fHculty alone contioniog 
ita regnlar courseH of iuatruction to email clasHes until 1853, when QDaiH 
eial AmbarrawmeutH bad again accumulated to hucIi n degree as to caaM 
a auflpensioo of alt further active opera tiouH. During the intorvnl rrom 
18.50 lo IS-W tbe chair of surgery was occupied succeHslvely by VnlMi- 
tine MotI, M. D., George Bell Gibson, M. 1)., Iteginald li. Wright, ^L 1),, 
and W. Willis Uaxley, M. ]).; that of practice, by Thomas E. Bond, M.D., 
and John 0. 8, Monkur, M. U. ; that of anatomy, by W. T. Leonard, SI. 
D., and A. Snowden Piggott, M. U.; that of obstetric*, by O. 0. M. 
ItobertH, M. li.; and that of ehemistrj-, by Ucginald K. Wright, M. D. 
The original charter vested In the corporiitor.s couiiiKtiug of the mem- 
bera of the medical facnlty aud tbeir successors, full power to control 
tbe institution in all its relations. It also provided u board of vi»it- 
nrs, consisting of twenty -four member.^, with power to perpeliiale their 
, own orgnniKaiiuu iiud to advise in ull matters relating to the inter- 
estaof tbe college; but tbeir actiou was merely advisory. There wai 
DO Btate or municipal control exercised over tbe iustitulion, aud DO 
grants of public money or other pecuniary aid were given it, except toe 
hospital purposes. In 1867 circumstances appeared favoralde for re- 
Tlving the college, which was done under the name of tbe Wasbing- 
ton University. A building was secured, a dispensary for tbe poor 
opened, and the first course of lectures commenced on the first day 
of October, 1807. The new faculty consisted of Thomas E. Boud, M. 
I}., president; G. (J. M. Roberts, M. D., emeritus professor of obstet- 
rics ; A, J. Foard, M. D., professor of descriptive and surgical anatomy; 
J.P.Logan, M, D., professor of principles and practice of medicine; 
Harvey L. Byrd, M. li., professor of obstetrics ; Martin I'. Scott, M. D., 
professor of diseases of women and children ; Edward Warreu, M, D., 
professor of principles aud practice of surgery; John i\ Monmoaier, 
M. U., professor of physiology ; J. G. Moormau, H. D., professor of 
medical jurisprudence and hygiene; Joseph E.Clagett, M. I)., profeaaor 
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of niAterin mertirji iuid tlierapeiitics; Clareuce Morflt, >f. D., professor 
of luetlical cbemistry niul pliiiruiatiy ; and JoIid N. Monuionier. M. D,, 
demonstrator of aiialomy. The reputation of tbe faculty and the cireiim- 
staucos of the coiiutry were favorable for attracting 8tii<Ieut»<, especially 
from tbe Somliern States. The first class, consequently, uumbei'ed 149 
students, 54 of whom jjradaated at the close of tbe terra in Febrnary, 
1808. lu March, 1.S6S, the legiitlature of Maryland passed an act appro- 
priating 110,000 for the esta^biishuient of a hospital in connection 
with the university. The comparatively large classes for 1867-63 and 
18G3-'69 enconra^ed the faculty to ereut a new college bitilUing and to 
make themselves responsible for the necessary funds. To relieve them 
from this embarrassment, however, the legislature made an appropriation 
of $10,000, on the conditions that the faculty relinquish all claim to the 
property ftu<l provide for the reception of beneficiary students. Under 
this latter condition the faculty provided for the reception of one bene- 
ficiary student from each congressionaL district in the recent slavebold- 
ing States ; and in compliance with the conditions attached to an annual 
appropriation of $2,500 for the support of the hospital, beneficiary 
scholarships were otiered to each senatorial district in the Stat« of Mary- 
land. 24'otwitti8tanding these helps and apparently liberal inducements 
for patronage, frequent changes toot place in the personnel of the 
faculty, and the number of stndeuttt gradually declined from l/iait 
ISfiS-'OO to 70 in 1S75-"C, and tbe graduates from 83 in tbe fowB(i«l>Mfc»7p75 
to32iu tlielttlter. ■^-",.,. 'K 

The Medical College of Georgia, located at Augusta, was incorporates ^f 

an act of the legislature of that State iu 1831, and tlie first cmiiWojC^^ 
Itruction was given in lS32-'33. This college was organized, in l.SlS,"" 
IS an academy of raedjcine, by Milton M. Antony, M. U. Dr. Antony 
was a man of learning and of enlarged views as to the sphere of duty 
and the measure of responsibility of the college in elevating the stand- 
ard of education in the profession. In ld3C he started the Southern 
Medical and Surgical Journal, the first medical periodical published in 
the South. It was by the faculty of the college which be was instru- 
leutAl in founding, and through his pen, that the suggestion for hnld- 
a convention of the faculties of the medical colleges of tbe United 

>tea, in 1S3G, was made. Although nothing was immediately accom- 
llshed, the discussion ripened into the movements which organized the 
American Medical Association.* 

The Willonghby University, Willougbby, Lake County, Ohio, was 
f^artered in 1S34, and its first course of instruction commenced in 1835. 
Uie medical department of tbe University of Louisiana, at New Orleans; 
l||e Medical Institute of Geneva College, at Geneva, N. Y,; the medical 
■tpartment of Cincinnati College, at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Vermont 
■edical School, at Woodstock, Vt., were chartered by the legislatures of 
Be respective States in which they were located, in the year 183.1. 
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twe^n the metftoal faculty anil the trustees of the univeraity, tbe tn»di- 
c.\\ school became a separate and iiiileiteaileot iastitutioii, oigauizod 
under the general iuciorporatinn law ol' the >itate, and fvitli the name 
changed to the Chicago Medical College. In 1S69 it vras adopted l>y 
the truateeaof the Northwestern Uuiversity as the medical department 
of that iostitatiou ; it still, however, retaining its own charter and board 
of trustees. 

The founders of this college, most of whom are still active meuihera of 
its faculty, were actuated by a desire to place college medical instruc- 
broader and more systematic plan by lengthening the aunnal 

inrses of instraction ; by grading the students on the same principles 
iu other departments of learning, with the branches embraced in the 
ctirricnlum divided iuto series corresponding with the grading of the 
classes; and retjuiring examinations at the close of each annnal counte, 
instead of deferring all esaminatious until the time for graduation. The 
college curriculum was made to embrace three courses of instruction, 
corresponding with the three years of study required, aud designated 
junior, middle, and senior courses. 

The junior course, designed for the first yearof mediual pupilage, was 
made to embrace descriptive anatomy, physiology and histology, materia 
medica, inorganic aud practical chemistry, with dissections and train- 
iug in the use of the microscope. 

The middle course, designed for the second year of medical study, cm- 
hraceil geiienil pAtbology aud pnUiological anaUmiy, orgaaiu cliemiatry 
and toxicology, general therapeuUcs, surgical auatomy and operations 
of surgery, medical jurisprudence and hygiene, orthopedic surgery, 
psychological medicine, with hospital attendance. 

The senior course, designed for the third year of medical study, em- 
braced the principles aud practice of medicine, principles and practice 
of surgery and military surgery, obstetrics aud diseases of women aud 
children, diseases of the eye and ear, hospital and dispensary attend- 
ance, daily, with individual training iu auscultation and percnsaiou, and 
in the useofall the instruments ami appliances required for the iliagnosis 
and ireatHient of diseases. 

The full annual courses of instruction iu these several departments 
were given between the first Monday in October and the third Tuesday 
in March following, the instruction to the three classes running parallel 
through the whole term. Examinations were required and certificates of 
progress given at the end of the Junior aud middle courses, and a 6nal ex- 
amination for the degree of doctor of mediciuA at the end of the senior 
course. 

In addition to the foregoing regular annual courses of instruction, a 
supplementary course was given each year, extending from the first Mon- 
day in April to the last Wednesday in June, devoted chiefly to olinioal 
inatrnctiou iu the hospital aud dispensary, practical work in the labora- 
tory, with didactic lectures on special topics. 
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a school was tlie llrst attemptli 
to place medical coltegp edii&itioD upon a full graded and Hyhtemstie 
plan, iu accordance witU tbe sttinc principles tbat govern in all other 
bniucbes of education. It also uiiule actual attendance U[toii hospital 
clioicHl instruction, daring at least one college term, one of the wftiilar 
requirements for gradnatioR. The plan thus adopted in the bc-giitoin^ 
has been continued to the present time, uialjing sncb changes only w 
would render the »j-8leiii more complete in its praclicid working. 

The school has hud a regular healthy growdi ; its first clasiteit for the 
term of 1859-"C0 numbered 33, of whom 12 recei\e<l the degree of M. 
J)., and those for 1875-';C, numbered US, of whom 53 gradnated «r ttie 
close of the terra. 

The Medical College of Mobile, Ala., and the Long Island College 
Hospital, in Brooklyn, N. Y., were organized iu 1800; the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, in the. cily of Sew York, iu 1801 ; and Uie 
Woman's Medical College of the Xew York Infirmary, located in the 
city of New York, in 1.S04. The medical department of the Willamette 
Unirersity, located at Salem, in Oregon Territory, was commenced in 
186(1; Ibc medical department of Howard University, at Washington, ^ 
D. C, in 1867; the medical department of the Lnirersily of Soath i 
Carolina, and the Iletroit Medical College at Detroit, Mich., in 1888. | 
The medical department of the University of Woostor, at CleLV«liuid( 
Ohio ; the Kansas City College of I'hysicians and SurgeoTis, at KauHfl ' 
City, Mo.; tbe Lonisvilla Medical College, at Louisville, Ky.; the med- | 
ical department of the Iowa State University, at Iowa City: and the I 
inedieal department of tlie Indiaua Univeritity, at Indianoplls, all bad i 
tbeir beginning in IHGQ. \ 

The ^Voman's Hospital Medical College, at Chicago, and tbe medical ' 
department of Lincoln University, at Uxford, Pa., were organized Iu 
1870 ; and the Free Medical College for Women, in the city of New York, 
inl871. 

The Medical College of Evansville, Ind„ chartered in 1846, was | 
suspended for a time, and reorganized in 1ST2. The College of Pby- I 
siciana and Surgeons of the Syracuse University, at Syracuse, N. T^ 
and the College of Physicians and Surgeons, at Wilmington, N. 0., 
were incorporated in 1872, The school at Syracuse adopted a graded 
system of college instroctiou similar to Uiat of the Chicago Medical 
College. The medical depArtinent of the University of California, at , 
San Fraucisco, was tlrst organized under the name of the Toland Med- i 
ical College, in 1804, and become a deparlmeul of the University of i 
California, in lH-,3. ! 

The medical department of tbe University of the State of ^tlissonri, at I 
Columbia, Mo., and the Texas 3Iedical College and Hospital at tialvea- i 
ton, Tex., were organized in 187.3. | 

Medical schools have recently been established io Portland, Me., asd < 
in Baltimore, Md., tlic e^iot dslc* of tiin f'lrmatton of which are not a 
hand. 
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^H From tlie foregoing statistics we learn that (luring tlie tbirly years 
^BnterreQiDg betweeu tbe close of tlie var for indepeudeDce and 1810, 
^^wreu medical scbool:^ were orgaaieetl ; in the thirty years intervening 
^■IjMtweea ISIO aud 1540, twenty-six new medical colleges were added to 
tbe list ; aud in the thirty-tive years siuce 18-10 the uiimher of new med- 
ical schools created is forty-seven ; making the whole number of meilical 
edacational institutions established in the United States during the first 

Rotury of onr history as a nation, eighty. We have not included in 
ese numbers five or six mere abortive attempts to form medical 
hools in different localities, iostitulious so transient as to leave a 
record dittienlt to trace. Of tbe eighty which have been cBtabliahed, 
sixteen have been discontinued or suspended, leaving at this date, 1878, 
sixty-four medical colleges in active operation in our country. 

Of these, Maine has two; i«ow Hampshire, one; Vermont, three; 
Massacbasetts, one ; Cnnneeticut, one ; New York, nine ; Peuusylvaniu, 
four; Maryland, three; Virginia, two: South Carolina, one; Georgia, 

Ilbree; Alabama, one; Louisiana, two; Texas, one; Tennessee, one; 
fcentuctty, three; Missouri, three; California, two; Oregon, one; Iowa, 
|wo; Illinois, three; Indiana, three ; Ohio, seven; Michigan, two; and 
llie Distriot of Columbia, three; leaving thirteen States without any 
medical college now in operation. 

Four of the eolleges included in tbe foregoing ouumeratiori are de- 
voted exclusively to the education of women in medicine ; namely, two in 
New York City, one in Philadelphia, and one in Chicago. 

The whole number of students attending tbe medical colleges in 1810 
waa aiiontOoO, of whom about 100 gradaated at the close of the college 
terms for that year. The population of the United States at that time 
was 7,239,831. In 181U tbe whole number of students in the medical 
colleges was about 2,r»(Hl, of whom about 800 received the degree of doctor 
of medicine. The population of the United States in that year was 
17,009,453. During the college terms of 1875-'76 the whole number ot 
medical students in attendance ou the colleges was 6,6-50, of whom 2,200 
received the degree of doctor of medicine. Tbe population of the 
States at the same time was over 40,000,000. 

Without claiming absolute accuracy for the foregoing figures, they 
are snfticiently close for all the purposes of comparison. And they 
show clearly, uotwithstauding all that has been said about the rapid 
multiplicatiou of medical schools, that the colleges and the students 
during the last thirty-hve years have increased in a ratio only about 
equal to tbe ratio of increase in the itopulation of the country. The 
whole number engaged in teaching as professors io the several medical 
colleges at this time is abont Ave hundred. In the foregoing statistics 
are not included colleges or schools for teaching exclusively dentistry. 



bacy, »D'd €xclnslv« dogma." In tnedtcinf. Of tbe first tbH 
«leveu ; of iLe soooad, lliirteen ; of the third, eleven, three of whM 
lulled ecWtic aud eight homte^opatbic 

rHAEArXEK AKD PlTtPOSES OF EAELY StEDICAL SrHOOLB. 

The render of the foregoiug paj^ will refldily see that the origl 
mi'dicnl schools in this country has beeu solely from iodivldnal e 
put forth from time to titup, an the nmbitioti of the individual or tba 
supposed wants of the country demanded, and not from any wdl 
digest^-d Bcbeino orolbcial pltm of professioiiitl ediictiliou Adopted cither 
by the States or by the General (jovprnmeiit. 

This remiirk is true, iiot only iu relation to the origin of medietJ 
Mhools, but equally 8o in regard to their continuance and innltipliealioti 
to the present time. Whenever the legislature of any State bae been 
asked to grant a oliarter for a medical college, the request has generally 
beon complied with ; and iu the few iustaooes iu ivliioh such re^gaeista 
have been deuiod, the parties int(>re3t«tl have seldom found diiUcnltyia 
forming a connection vitfa some literary college or university already 
having authority to confer degn^es iu medicine as well as in general 
science. Some of the State legislatures, in addition to liberally grant- 
ing charters for medical colleges, hare also occasionally appropriated a 
few thousjind dollars to aid in the erection of snitable buildings, Irab 
rarely to endow professorships or to defray any of the current expenaes 
of each iusiilnliotis. In tbe University of Mii^liigiiii, aud possibly In 
one or two other State nnivei-sities. the medical prot'essorshipa, like 
those of tbe other departments^, are sustained by the income from tbe 
general endowment, independent of the fees paid by me<lienl students. 
We may say in general terms, therefore, that the whole system of medi- 
cal e-diication iu tJiis country, represented to-day by sixty four medJoMl 
colleges distributed among twenty-four separate States, sustained by 
the active work of over five hundred professors, and annually aidia^ 
in the professional eilncatiou of ne.arly seven thousand students, is tbe 
spontaneous outgrowth of the profession itself— self reliant, and alouMt 
wholly self sustained. Originating among a free jKiople, under the Iftm 
of various educationally inde|>endi<nt States, apparently striving to Iceep 
pace iu tbe increase of their number and efficiency with a jHtpulfttioa 
which, in one century, has increased from three millions to forty mil- 
lions, and extended over a territory from the Atlantic to tbe Paoifls 
aud from the St. Liwrence to tbe Gulf of Mexico, nuder circumstanoM 
of tbe freest competition, these schools constitute a subject worthy of 
the most careful study. 

We bnve already seen that our medical colleges had tbeirorigiu at» 
time when medical science and art occupied a fur narrower tield thav 
at present — a time when obstetrics was yet chiefly iu the bands of nn* 
lettered midwives; surgery an appendage to anatomy; and orgAnio 
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cbemistry, histology, and even phjsioiogy, &s now recoguized, hardly 
known ; a time, too, nlieu it was tlie iiniveTaal practice for regular 
stuileuta of inediciue to apprcotice tlieiuselven to private preceptors of 
reputatioii, from whom they expected to receive the greater part of 
their protessional educiitiou. 

The great and pressing need, at that time, was for schools Iti which, 
aft«r gaining a kuowledge of the test hooka, the rude pharmacy of the 
precpptor's oflice, and the individual es|)erie!ice of the preceptor him- 
self, during the first two or three years of his stndy, the student could 
review the whole in connection wiili eucli ox[)erimental demoDstrations 
as could he given only in tlie laboratory, the dissecting room, and the 
olinical wards of the publlu bospitfll. The idea of the college nas to 

Rppleineiit, not supersede, the work of the private j)receptor. 
Precisely this was what the medical colleges were originally adjusted 
do, and they fulfilled the object well. Althongh originating in dif- 
ferent States, wholly independent of each other, and in dii-ect rivalry 
lor patronage, on which they depended for support, they were remark- 
ably similar in their organization and requirements. At first the num- 
H3wr of professors in each school was small, and the college term eight 
HKnine months; ottering the hacbelor'H degree after three years of study 
^Hd0 one college term, and the doctor's degree after one or two more 
years and a second course ot college attendance. But as moat of the 
students lived in small tonus and country districts, remote from the 
colleges, milking atttmdancti on the lectures liotli tedious nud f ipeiisivo, 
»]y a part of those engaged in the study of medicine ever reached a 
ledichl college, and most of those, after taking the bachelor's degree, 
|ever returned to take a second course and the higher degree of 
^lor. These circumstances constituted a strong iDducemcnt for the 
lUeges to concentrate the annpal penod of instruction into as short a 
tne as jmssihle, both for the purpose of increasing the number of stu- 
9 who conld afford the meitns of attending, and the Dumber who 
loold take the second degree. 
P.tJiider these influences, the first thirty years suEQced to cause the 
tcbelor's degree to be abaudaued by all the schools, the number of 
professors in each school to be doubled, and the length of the annual 
college term to be shortened one-third. And in twenty-five years more, 
from the same causes, aided elliduntly by the fact that the tiegrees con- 
ferred by the colleges became practically recognized throughout the 
whole country as a EuQIcient license to practise medicine in all its de- 
partments, the colleges, with only one exception worth noting, had each 
from five to seven professorships occupied by as many different profess- 
ors, and annual college terms of twelve to sixteen weeks, during which 
__the students in one class listened to five or six didactic lectures a day, 
fta^ many diSereut subjects, besides attending to dissections and clini- 
i instruction when such were accessible. 




nie reqtiireinents for the de^ee of doctor ot medidoe ven OutM 
years of study with some regular practilioner of iuediciu«, iiictadinfl 
Httendance on two couraes of college instrnction, siich ns just describedJ 
the oue being simply n repelitiou of the other; the writing of a thesiiB 
OD some mt^dicnl subject : the possession of a good mornl character ; tbo 
attainuteiit of twenty-one years of age; and the Riistaining of a credita-' 
ble eiamiDUtion id the several branehes of mediciae at the close of thB 
second course of lectures. 

It will be seen that in these refinirements there was no reference to 
any standard of preliminary educulion to be attained by the studeol 
before entering upon his professional studies, except the ability to wril 
a thesis. The requirement of a knowledge of Greek and X^tin at 
tiie writing of n thesis in the Latin language was abandoned on thi 
full reorganization of the University of Pennsylvania, in 1702. TU« 
relinquishment of natural jihilosophy, natural history, sind botany, as 
requirements, soon followed, leaving only the single indirect trace of any 
non-professioual education to which we have alluded. 

Under these condi tions and tendencies, by the end of tlie second thirty 
years of onr history the numtter of medical colleges bad increased from 
live to forty-one ; the n umber of students attending them, from six bun-'< 
dreil and fifty to twenty-five hundred ; and the ratio of those gradualri 
ing each year, from less than one in six to one in three. 

CHANGBB AM) BERULTS. 

Here we see a system of medical colleges originating spontaneously 
to supply the wants of a free and rapidly increasing people, and opeif 
to the most unrestricted rivalry, actively developing two apparently op- 
posite results. In onedireetion the schools properly vie with each otbei 
in increasing the number of their professors, in full consonance with thrf 
rapid advancement of tbe medical sciences; they sagaciously seek ou^ 
find enlist tbe servi ces, ns teachers, of the most learned, eloquent, and'^ 
industrious men to be found in the profession ; they spend time an<] 
money freely in filHug laboratories, anatomical rooms, and museums with 
all the means for efficient teaching and illnstration. So far their free ^ 
rivalry has reference only to their office as teaching bodies, institntjunj 
for imparting instructiou, and is productive of nothing but good to th«3 
profession and the people. But the anomaly consists in the fact that, afl 
the same time tbey were increasing their professors, the same institO' 
lions wererapidly shortening their an nnal courses; cutting off all collati 
era! requirements ; failing to grade tbe branches of medical study as then 
increased in number and extent, so as to adapt them to tbe several yeai 
of pupilage ; and even reducing tbe final examination to the simple pre 
ome of asking a few oral questions in the mysterious " greenroom.'' 
This most unfortunate tendency of our experiment in permitting tba 
UBiMflt rivalry in the establishment of medical schools, results direotlj 
Hl|d necessarily from the fact that the degrees they confer, and the ( 
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ploniAB they give, hare been permitted tliroupLont the whole eoontry, 
with only a few temporary exceptions, to have all the force and effect 
of a license to practise nieilicine. It requires but a moderate familiarity 
with the motives that goveru humau actions to see clearly that iu a 
couutry where there are no eutHiliuenta of estates, and where thu great 
body of young men who seek the professions are without pecuniary for- 
ues, and largely dependent on their own iudustrj' for the means of 
lucntioti as well as reputation and fortune in after life, the question 
AVhere can I get the degree of doctor, which is equivalent to a license 
practise and a full admissiou into the ranks of the medical profea- 
ion iu the shortest time and consequently with the least expenditure 
time aud money V csertit a very great if not controlling influence iu 
determining where the student shall attend his college instruction. Sot 
that medical stndenta are a whit less conscientious in their desire to 
fully qualify themselves for the responsible duties of our profession than 
those who seek any olher calling iu life ; but present necessity, or even 
convenience, easily controls when there comes with it the flattering 
thought that, at another time, after having earned a little money by 
iractice, all deficiencies can be supplied by a seasou of reviewing in » 
ibool of the largest facilities. 

Just on this half unconscious delusion, hundreds are induced' to go 
where the requirements in lime and money are least, regardless of all 
other advantages. The medical college in a country village, remote from 
all fiicilities for clioical instiuctJon iu hospital or dispensary, and but 
ntily supplied with subjects lor djssectiou, can issue to its graduates 
large a diploma, couched in just as unintelligible Latin, and hav- 
ig much the same indueuce with the people as the school in a metro- 
ilitBD city whose students can have the largest facilities for clinical 
and practical study. Ueuce it is not strange that, before the end of the 
seventh decade of the past century of our existence as a nation, about 
irty medical colleges hail been organized, only sixteen of which were 
situated as to atl'ord their students any prajier factlilies for clinical 
i»tructiou ; and that those sixteen were resorted to by a little more than 
le-tbird of the whole lutmhei' of those who attended medical colleges. 
The general acceptance of the college diploma as full admission into 
the profession, thereby unitiug in the hands of the same men the busi- 
.essof teaching and the jiower of licensing, has continued to the pres- 
it day. It is wholly responsible for the fact that, while we have sisty- 
>ur medical colleges to day, one-third of them are so located that they 
>u afford their students no advantages for clinical instruction worthy 
rir four still attempt to crowd iustruc- 
'■'iicine upon the attention of mixed or 
: L;e terms of from sixteen to twenty 
' M^ vi-petitional courses for grada- 
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worse by the faot tbal, during tbe century nnder ooDSi([erono8^Se4^^ 
teni nf private uieUical pupilage ba» niidergoue a aoniplete uliaiige. At 
■ the begiuniDg of tliat period, as we bave ulreatly seen, tbe privftt* stuily 
under a master was a protracled and serious work, and tbe resort to Uk< 
tiolloge was simply to review and more fully illiistmtu tbat worfe; bnt 
steadily, as medical colleges increased in number, as jmpulatiou became 
moi'e deuHe, and as steamboats and railroads increased a tbouftandfoM 
tbe facililies for trnvel, tbe work of private pupilage relaxed. Indenturw 
of medical Htudenta, as pupils, to the more noted pmctitioners long since 
ceased, and tlie relations of stndout and preceptor have become merely 
noniinnl in practice; in nine caseii out of. ten consisting in little inor« 
than tbe registry of the stud«nt'« name in the doctor's otUce, permission 
to read the books of bis libmry or not, as he chooses, and the giving of 
a certificate of time of study for the stndent to take to the medical ool- 
lege where he exjiects to grnduate. 

Tbe relative positions of private pupilage and oollegiat« study have 
undergone a complete practical reversal. Tbe latter, instead of review, 
ing and supplementing tbe former, bas tecomo tbe student's chief reli- 
ance for the acquisition of medical knowletlge; and hence, to have 
niaintaiued its adaptation or adjuHtmeut to the needs of tbe profeaaion, 
it should have not only iucreastd tbe number of its professors and Ita 
means for oommnuicating knowledge, bnt u]sn the length of ita annaal 
courses, and tbe division or gradation of ita classes in iiticordntice with 
their period of stady, aud in proportion tn the greatly enlarged field of 
uie<lical knowledge to be acquired. 

Such would have been to-day the grand result worked out by our ex- 
periment of self originating and self sustaining medical schools, bad 
tbey been restricted to their only appropriate fnnotions as institutions 
for imparting medical instruction and advancing medical science, iu- 
stead of being hampered and perverted from their natural course by 
assnmiug tbe office of liceusing institutions; and if this incubus could 
be removed to-day another quarter of a century would not pasw before 
every medical college iu our country would bare its annual course of 
instruction esCended to six months, its curriculum and ulasses so graded 
tbat the attention of each student should be restricted to the branohea 
adapted to his iwrind of advancement in study, and nine-tenths of all our 
medical students would be iu atteudauue on those colleges only which 
ahould aft'ord proper facilities for full clinical and demonstrative inatroc- 
tion. 

Let the only question preaent«<l to the mind of tbe student, when 
cboosing tbe college he shall attend, be, where can ho most certninlj 
obtain that amount aud variety of mexlical knowledge which will en- 
able him successfully to pass the examination of an indepeudent board 
of examiners, acting under liberal and proper rules aud modes of teot- 
iug the student's knowledge, and we shall have nothing to fear either 
from the number or the rivalry of our medical schools. 
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WtB »T1L OP VHITINO TEACHING AST) LICENSING AND IW KBFOHW. 

The iujurioiit) tentleucJes of our n.vHteiu of uiiillug tlie work of (vncli- 

JDg and that of lict^iisiog to i»riictico, iti ati uiiliiiiitud i)iiii)))cr of iudv- 

pendeub luedicat coUegee, were seen at an oarly period, und cluarly 

poiDted out; aud by tiooe more clesirly tbau by bodiu of thoite engaged 

^^u teachers themselves. So true is this that the legislatures of some of 

^^Be StAes, iu orgauiziiig and regulatuig their reKjiective State niediual 

^Htoietiee, made some iuefiectual attempts to lessen the evil hy legislation. 

^^bis was more particnlarly the case iu South Gaiuliini, Maryland, Uelft- 

ware, Mitssachusetts, and New York. 

As early as 1830, at au annual meeting of the Medical Society of Ibu 
State of Kew York, the following resolution was adopted by a vote of 
fourteeu to four : 

Rfnolrrd, Tbftt tbi^ righl of tsachiiiK ought to lit aeparnlcil as uiikjIi hi jiuMibli: fruiu 
Uie pon-iT of coQd-rriiig degrees or license, 

The fallowing year n committee, consisting of James R. Manly, M. D., 
of New York Oily ; T. Romeyn Beck, M. 1)., of Albany; and John McUall 
D., of Utica, submitted to the same society au able and iuterestiiig 
^he subject of medical educatioD, iu which oocurs tbo following 
tinent and significant language: 

D \ievr of the dijiloiua becamiog depreoiateil bf tbo rapid nrtalilitihinn liLlif . mg,-^ 
. il ni&f well bBCome Ai]iia»UoD de«erviug BsriouH considoratiou wliaAi^UMl^K^ 
period, the right of l«avhing ftod liceiiBini; should not be ditjoit^^ AJijiici- (_ 
Itnl ditBcnlty to the adoption of this siigKestiou is the fnct that «l- sri stirMHUifiGE 
InMltutioiis iu othdr Status wbleb might or might not follow it, mid ftif&pyr atii- 
donta be iodneed to desert otir own colleges. * ^ -"^j^^^j"* 

In 1S37 the same view was advocated by some of the ablest members 
of the profession in Philadelphia, and' they proceeded eo far as to or- 
ganize an institution for the purpose of examining candidates »ud of 
conferring degrees wholly indo[>eadent of the business of teaching. A 
petition signed by one hnndreil and twenty-six physicians, residents of 
that city, was presented to the legislature of the Stale, asking fur n 
charter giving legal effect to their organization, but tbe charter was not 
granted, and tbe project failed. 

In 1814 the subject was again brouglit promioently under considora- 
tiou in the New York State Medical Society by the writer of these 
pages. The discussion of tbe same subject was coutinaed in the an- 
nual meeting of IS^o, and resulted in the call issued by that society 
for a convention of delegates from all tbe medical colleges and societies 
in the United States, which was held in New York, iu May, 1846, ai>d 
from wb ich originated the American Medical Association. 

We make these historical allusions to show that neither those en- 
gaged iu medical teaching, nor the profession at large, have been un- 
mindful of the evil to which so much importance has been attached. 

* See TransDCti'tDS of the N>:w Yorli State tfedical Society for 1410. 
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liet it still exists in all its force. That tie collegen have faiU'd to kiwp 
themselvea afljiisted to the ueeds of the {irofessiuii, iu regard to the 
length of their annual courses of instruction, the systematic classiflca- 
tiou of the branches included in their ciirriculn, the correspooding 
grading or dirision of their classes, and the exaetiou of a reasoDabl<< 
standard of preliminary education, has been still more fully appreciated 
and acknowledged. >'ot only is this appreciation indicated by the 
otitioiams in our medical periodicals and the discussions in our tuedical 
BOCietiee — and by the more general etlorts of the colleges, since 1850, to 
increase the number of their professors, the fulness of their curricu!», 
and the piecing out of their aiuiual courses of ittstruction by two or 
three weeks of preliminary lecturing at the beginning and short spring 
courses at the end of the reguIar.teimB, all of wluch the student migtit 
attend or not as he chose — but, in a still more formal manner, by tl>6 
proceedings of two or three conventions of delegates from the schools 
only, in which all the defects here stated relHting to x^relimiuary educa- 
tion, iuadeiioate length of the annual' courses of instruction, and the 
urgent need of a systematic division of the braucheK taught into groups 
appropriate for each year of study, and the consequent grading of the 
classes, with annual examinations of each class, have lieeu fully stated, 
and a thorough plan for reujedjing them devised nnd urgently recom- 
mended to the schools for their adoption. 

The first of the conventions to which we allude was held in CiactD- 
iiati, in May, 1867, and was presided over by the leiirued president Of 
the medical faculty of the tlniversily of Pennsylvania. The second was 
held in the city of Washington, in JMay, 1870, aud was pre«i<led over by 
the justly distinguished head of the faculty of the Jefferson Medical 
College. A third couvention of less formal character was held in (he 
city of Chicago, In June, 187G. If you ask me why these reiiNOnablo 
aud highly imiwrtant recommendations have not been adopted by the 
majority of the schools, lean only point you for answer totho paragraph 
already (pioted from the reiiort on medical education made to the New 
York State Medical Society, iu 1840, by that learned trio, comi>osed of 
Beck, Manley, aud MeCall ; or, more directly, to the fact that while the 
faculty of each school frankly acknowle^lges the defects in adaptation to 
the present eularged Held of medical science and art, and the urgent 
ueeds of the profession, each waits for the other to move first, lest by 
placing higher require meuts upon the time aud resources of the student 
it should cause its owu halts to be deserted for those of its less exaotlDg 
neighbor. 

The eSorts iu this direction, however, have not tteen entirely fruitleM 
of practical results. In ISdO the Chicago Medical College, now the 
medical department of the Northwestern University, was organized for 
the express purpose of testing the practicability of establishing a school 
with a thoroughly graded aud consecutive system of instruction. Its 
lulum was made to embrace thirteen professorships, arranged in. 
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e fTKHipR, one nppropriftle for eooh of tbo thrw yenni of study ro- 
TI)&sta(leiit«ntt4>n(liiig wereoorrti!ilK>n(liiij;ty iIlviilCMl iiitu (liruH 
MS, Junior, iniddltf, and senior. Enoh class vas requiivd to itttvoto 
B time tUoroiigbl; to ibe gmtip of branches niid leottirva bWutigiu|[ to 
kyenr of advauc«mc»t in stinlv, ftntl to bo i^xamiiiod full; In tboitu 
-ancbes at tbe end of tbe collet;« term. Each of tbo tbme coiirNCK vtm 
continued six mouths of tbe year, and acliial atlendanve uu ho»j)iti)l 
olinical instruction and practical work in tbe »bp(uicnl, uniitoniioHl, and 
miurosoopic or bistologicnl htbonitoHt^s was mld«d to the tH-'ixuinl ten for 
eligibility to gi-iid nation. The very satisfactory snitcvan of this InHtltii- 
tion dui-ing tlie past titVen yeai-s and its prcMHit i)roii|ivilty certainly 
demonatratc the practicahtUty of the suhumo. 

In 18T1 tbe medical school of Ilarvard Uuivorsity, one of tho oMmI 
and most influential medical institutions in our country, tilmi adoptud n 
fully graded system of instruction, dividing htt classes, and extending 
faer courses of instruction throngliont the eoilvgiule yuur, and has oou- 
tiuued this plnn to tho present time, adding; annually to Uin iwrfecUon 
of it.s details, and adding also to ber own prospority and iulliieiice. Tlio 

iew medical school of Syracuse UniveTsity, Nhw York, has prnutiuully 
tlopted the same scheme; and tbeannual annouucemontsof several other 
ledioal schools, for tUu present year, iucliidiug sctmti of the mott iutiu- 
Btiul and important institutions in the country, give unmistakable 
Hdence of their having taken initial steps tu the direction of this must 
esifivble ch&ngc. 

Hut our medical schools, aided by the work of lUn private lUfcoptor 
do not constitute the whole educational force or intluouc«oi>eralinguputi 
the profession in this country. Our social or society organ izittluns, city, 
county, district, State, and uatioual, hare exerted throughout tho whole 
period of our history a most potent infUience over the cdncntlonul 
iDterests of tbe profession. 
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U.-SOCUL MKDICAL OIUJANIZATIOXS. 



No apology is necessary for including medical sociotiua amiMig the 
ncational institntious of onr profosaion; for whatever tnci-enseit the 
enterprise, stimulates tbe 8|>irit of philosophical InrcMtigatiun, or adds 
an item to the stock of knowledge possessed by the profesHion, or what- 
ever elevates it in tbe scale of social eKist«ncu, is us truly a [tart of its 
educational means as is tbe study of its U^xt books and tlie ireqiicntlug 
of its schools. The hitter may, indeed, coustitate the I'unudation, but 
many other things are rei|nireil to complete the superstrnclnre of a fitlr 
medical education. 

And among these other things, no one is of greater importance than 
well organized associatious, admitting of frecjaeut communication and 
free iotercbauge of thought among tbeir membera. Such associations 
not only elicit ob5(ervation8, stimulate investigations, and nave from 
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obllTtoo Qamberless faata ; bat tbey coant«ract the aelflsh feeliDgs df 
ludiviilunlity, they dill'itae knowledge, thpy elevate Ihe social feeliiiss, 
ami tbey pioliuily nod generalise facts that woiilil ntlitTwiw remain 
isolated and iinelesa. 

Tlie organization of tlie New .ItTsey State Moilii'ul Kocicty in 1766. 
and timl of Di-lawaro iu IT7<i, liaa nlrvady been mentioned iu the lintt 
part of tliis ro[iort. Tbe nuxt imiwrtant step in tbia direction was 
tbe piiSBtigti of an act by the legixlittiire of MasHHehnHetts in 1781, 
iutiorponiting tile Massachnsettti l^Iedical Society. The objecta set forth 
in the net of inoorporation were tlie promotion of medical science sod 
the regulation nf nil mutters pertuini ug to the profosmon. To euablQ it 
to neuoinplisb Ilieee desinible objects, tbe society was untboiizMl to 
appoint a board of censors, whose dnty it was to examine all candidates 
for admwsion into tbe profeH^inn in that State, nnd grant liceiiBea to 
sucb Hs were funnd qnnliiled. Tiiis sn<4ety, together with that formed 
ill New Haven in 1784, and the New Ihimiinhiro Society, chartered in 
17!)1, exerted a very sal ntaiy influence over the profession throughout 
the EnHtern Stales.* Toencouriige fhueultivaliun of individual tultint 
and still fnrther promote the advaucement of medical science, a wealthy 
and enlightened citizen of ItoHton, Mr. Ward Nicholas Boylston, estab- 
Unhed in 17J18 a perpetual legacy, yielding 8133 per annum. Thirty- 
three dollar!) of thin sum were to aid in the cKtablisbnient of an anatomi- 
cal museum, and the reniainiug one hundn>d to be awaMed untiually 
na premi inns for medical essays, under tbe direction of the feUowH <rf 
the MasRachusettn Medical Society. Tbe noble intentions of the G 
have been faithfully curried out by tbe society, thereby calling J 
existence annnnlly a number of interesting essays which now am 
many of the most important topics belonging to medical scieuoe. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society also enjoys the honor of I 
the flrsc iu this country to issue a regular volume of transactions, 4 
with the most interesting papers read before it. The llrst uumtx 
the transactions was published previous to ISOO, and contained ] 
written by K. A. Uolyoke, M. D., of Salem ; William Baylies, M. Kj 
Dighton; Joseph Orne, M. ]>., of Salem; K. W. Appleton, M. 
Boston ; Edward A. Wyer, M. D., of Halifax, N. S.; Isaac Rand, U.9 
ofCambridge; Isaac Uand,,ir., M. !>., of Boston; Joseph Osgood, I ~ 
of Andover; Thomas AV elsli, M. D., of Boston; and Tbomaa Kast, I 
of Boston. 

Tbe roost important of these papers were; "An account ofi^ 
weather nud epidemics of Salem, iu the couuty of Essex, for tba j 
1786, with a bill of mortality for tbe same year,"* by E. A. Uoly 
M. I)., written in 1787; "A case of empyema successfully treats 
an operation," by Isaac Itand, M. D., 1783; "Observations on liji 

* Slnoe viritii)]; Ihe abuvu, I team from a reliable Bonrce tUat Ibe ConneotioaiS 
ie»l Sooiof J, organized In Nuw Havcu Ju ITM, publisLed a vnlumeot trntit 
in 17es. 
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MiihfilM interims, b; oiwratioii," by lanac Katii], jr., in 1 7S9; and "Au 
BCuount uf an anourism of the tbigU perfectly cured by an oiHiratitm^ 
and tUe nse of the limb preaerveil," by Tbotnaa Kaat, in 17'J0. The 
•econd vobims of the society's transactions was not imblialied nntil 
1808. 

Tho Pbiladelpbia College of Fhysioians waa formed in 1787 and in- 
corporated by an aot of tbe legislature of Pennsylvania in 1780. TUe 
Ptiiladelpbia Medical Society wiis organized in tlie same city in 1789, and 
was incor|Htrated in 1792. A brief history of the last named society 
jmay be found in the Medical News and Library for Jannary, 1843, 
\ The medical society which had existed in New Jersey since 17C6 
Was incorpor.ited by an act of the legislature in 1790, under the name 
of Uie Medical Society of the Sinte of New Jersey. The act of in- 
corporation conferred tiie power to appoint censors for the purpose of 
examining and licensing ciindidates for permission to practise in that 
tate; also to establish district or county societies, whose deJegatea 
)natitut« the parent or State society. The term of study 

iQoired and all the regulations adopted were similar to (hose prescribed 
ly the law of 1760 in New York. 

The Medical Society of South Carolina was organized in 1789 and 

oorporateil in 1794:, but the provision for examining and licensing can* 
lidates for admission into the profession was made in 1817. 

In 1799 the ^ledical and Cbirurgical Faculty of the Statu of Mary- 

,11(1 waa incorporated, with power to elect, " by ballot, twelve per- 
sons of the greatest medical and chirurgical abilities! in the Stat«, 
who shall be styled the Medical Board of Examiners for the State of 
Maryland," It waa the duty of this board " to grant licenses to such 
medical and chirurgicul gentlemen as they, either npon a full examina- 
tion or upon the production of diplomas from some rettpeclable college, 
may judge adequate to commence the practice of thu medical and 

lirurgicitl arts." Under a supplementary act passed in ISJl the board 

examiners required all graduates of medical colleges, as well as 

:bers, to apply for and obtain a license before being authorized to prac- 

»8e. The penalty for violating these provisions was $50 for each offence, 

to be recovered in the county court where the offender may reside ; aud 

the judges of those courts were directed to present the several acta 

lating to medicine and surgery, annually, in charge to their respective 

■and juries." Every person licensed by the examining board was, by 
irtne of snch license, constituted a member of the State society, it 
thus seen that Maryland was not only among the earliest to enact 
laws to protect her citizens against the inroads of ignorance and empir- 
icism, but also that her laws relating to this subject were both simple 
and effectual. 

The law for organizing State and county medical societies in New 
York was passed by the legislature of that State in April, 1800. The 



cEaracw^^ine law and its eanction by tbo governor were chiefly doe 
to tlie culiglitcned views aiwi labors of JoUu Stearns, M. D., AlcxKodcr 
Sticliloii, M. D., and Asa Filch, M. D., who, as a committee, represented the 
profession in the counties of Saratoga, Montgomery, and WashiDgtou. 
The lirat two were members of the legislature at that time, and were 
greatly aided in the final passage of the bill by Hon. William W. Tau 
:Ness. The law authorized the legally qaaliQed physicians and surgeons 
of each county to form themselves into a society, named after the county 
in which it was formed, with jKiwer to choose officers, make all ueedfal 
rales for the government of its members, and appoint a board of oeu- 
sors to examine and license all the applicants for admission into the 
professiou in their respective counties; but no one could be admitted 
to an esamiuation until he bad given evidence of having studieil three 
years with some practitioner, and had arrived at the age of tweuty-one 
years. A State medical society was also provided for, to be compoaud 
of one delegate from ea«b county society, and such permanent mcmljeni 
as the society should from time to time elect, not exceeding two in any 
one year. It was required to meet annually, at tbo capital iu the city 
of Albany, to elect olBccrs and to transact such other business tu tbo 
interests of tho profession should require. It was also required to 
divide the State into four medical districts, and to appoint a board of 
censors fur each, whose duty it was to examine all ciiudidates for license 
to practise medicine and surgery who shouUl present themselves, AlVr 
having studied the required length of time. Tho law also fort>ade any 
one to enter upon tho practice of me«ticiue and collect pay for his aer- 
vices without first procuring either a license from a county or Stat« 
society or a diploma from some regularly organizod medical coIIcfFO. 
Candidates vho might be rejected by a county board bad tho right to 
appeal to the censors of the State society for another examination ; bat 
not vice versa. Within two years after the passage of this law nearly 
every county in the State had a regularly organized medical society with 
its board of censors and the commencement of a library. 

The first meeting of the State society was held at the capitol in 
Albany, in February, ISO? ; its organization was completed according to 
the provisions of the law. Thus two ^reat and important objects 
Accomplished, namely, a thorough organtKntJon of the profession ini 
manner most favorable for its advancement in soieuce and social eh 
tion, and the provision for having all candidates examined 
admission by practitioners themselves, withont the intervention of 
other class. 

In the same year, 1S4>7, an act was passed making some further pro* 
i relating to the internal organization of the State society, and 
also prescribing a jionalty of fj a month for practising without beiog 
authorised according to the act of the provious year. This penalty, 
however, was not to apply to persona using, for the benelit of tho aick^ 
any roots or herbs the growth of tbo United States. 
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In May, 181?. tbe l^shiturr i»or«aBe<l tiw ttetfQiaf |l 
for escb offence, and rpiioired that all lleeaws te flll«n 4 
deposited in thecouniy cWk's ollke. Th« piorba tttMiptlBg IteB f 
alty tbooe who might nt^e, for the sift;, such roots or Irerhs m ar« tbe 
growth of the United States, though eridently deiiipieil ouly to iwoteoi 
nurses and fatotljos in the ase of simple dumestit< remedies yet wrred 
the purpose of covering all kinds of qnnckery, U bving only ner^wary 
to plead the nan of nothing bat indigt^uolls remedit'jt. 

In 1813 the aevenil preoetling acts were rvvised aud couaolidated into 
one statute, and couiioaed without alteration until ISIS, when the Itffia- 
latore passed an act increasing the termof me^Ilcal stndy lofouryeAra; 
but one year might be detl noted if the student hod pursned classical 
Btndiee that length of time, after the age of sixteeu year«, or had attend- 
ed a complete course of the lectures delivered by each of the luvfcttsors 
ID some regular medical college. 

In tbe following year another act iras passed prohibiting the medical 
alleges from granting the degree of doctor of iiietlioiue to atiy student 
Ivbo had not fully complieil with the requiremetits of the law of ist8. 

The next law of importance enacted iu New York was |tassed by tho 
legislature in 18l'7. This leaves tbe term of study aud the couditioua 
for obtaining a license or a diploma essentially the sanio as before, but 

B twelfth section provides that — 

opereoD «U»il receive liom the regeDts of [tie muvenity of ibe SUt«* dliilonia 
mfaning tbe d^greo of dMtor of metUoiue ud1««s he skftU have jiiinuod the iludy of 

tAlaal science tor at least lhtet> yenra ftttcr tbe rjio of siKteon witti sniiic pbyaiolui 
ta aargeoD duly aathorized hy Ian to practise Ills profrasion, and sball alato hava attend- 
ed two complete conraea of all tbe loDturaa itelivi>r»d in M.a locoritoralnl iii«tlie*I Ml- 
l«ge, and luve attended tbo last of snub uouraee in Ibe eoUoKV h; nlitob lie idiaU b« 
teeomiUBadGd for bis degree. 

And section twentieth declares that no ]tersoD noder the age of twen- 
ty-one years can be entitled to practise (thysio and surgyry iu ihat Slate. 
Another provision'of this law required all regularly licciisod physicians 
to file a copy of their license or diploma in tho clerk's ofllev, aud become 
members of the county society in tbe county of their rcaideuce before 
they were legally entitled to collect pay for their services. 

The foregoing provisions and penalties continued oa the statute Iwoksi 
though seldom enforced against nuliceusod pruutitioners,uutil 1843, wheu 
the penalty for practising without a license uud the prohibition of |iowor 
to collect fees were both repealed, but leaving tho provisioiia n>guluttug 
medical education and organization of medical aucietiea nuoLanged. 

The laws of ^ew Jersey were so amended iu 1810 as to prohibit all 

Dnlicensed persons who were not already engaged iu pnioticu from on* 

tering upon tbose duties in that State, under a peniilty of t'i't lor Oftoh 

^^^i>ffence. Such persons were also disqnalitlcd from coIliHitiug any com- 

^^■^nsntiou for ihctr services. And instead of contuiuiug the nentralUlng 
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proruo trIUcb we hnvo noticed iu the laws of 1813 am 
York, the J«ow Jersey law declared that — 

This oat ahall bo so conatnicd as lo pravoDt all irritKulot' brod prnUtudont to the 
JDg ftrt, nniJeT tho onmnH or titloa of practical Lotaiiiats, root or Indiim doolon, or 
otliur aaiuo or title in Tolling qiiacker; of any species, from praptUing t.heir dooopli 
and impoain); od the ignuriince and crediilil; of llioir fi'llon citixuuH. 

Some unimportant alterntiona in the medical laws of New Jersej- 
made by tUe legialatui-e in the years 181S, 1823, 1S25, 1S30, 183S, but 
williout ebanging esseultally their more important provisions. 

The ULode Island State Medical Society was Incorporated iu 1812. 
tbat of Maine in 1S21. Tlie regalatious adopted in nil the New En^li 
States were very siuiiUir. They all Tei|nired the appointment of Si 
or district boards of censors for examining and licensing candidates] 
practise : also some degree of pi-climiunry education, a term of inedl 
study not less tban three years, and the attainment of twenty-one yi 
of age. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Kew Hampshire, 
boar ds of censors were unconnected with the medical colleges of thi 
States; and the laws required all persons intending to commence pi 
tice, whether educated in those States or already licensed by the ini 
tuUons of other States, to apply to some one of the boards of censors 
for a license before they were authorized to enforce payment for their 
services. In Connecticut and Maine but one board of censors was 6B- 
tablished in each State, which was authorized to examine all candidal 
whether lor a license or the higher degree of dcwtor of medicine. Tl 
boards were composed, in the one State, of tlic medical faculty of Ti| 
College, associated with an equal number of censors appointed by 
president and fellows of the Connecticut State Medical Society, 
president of the society being always one of the number; and, in 
other, of the medical faculty of Bowdoin College, and an equal nnml 
of censors chosen by the Maine State Medical Society. 

In 1822 the legislature of the State of Delaware pas^sed a law eoabll 
the medical society of that State to appoint a board of medical exam- 
iners consistingof fifteen members, whose termof ofBce was to continue 
Ave years, and who were directed to examine and license all candidates 
found qunlifted to practise in that State. The requisites for admh 
to an examination by such board were three years' study with 
respectable practitioner, the attendance on one full course of lecttirea 
some medical college, and the attainment of tAventy-ono yc^ars of age ;' 
but graduates of respectable colleges were licensed, on the exhibition 
of their diplomas, without an examination. The same penalties were 
enacted against unlicensed practitioners as in the State of Maryland. 

The Medical Society of the District of Columbia was incorporated 
an act of Congress in ISID, with power to appoint a board of oeni 
composed of five practitioners, whose duties and privileges were the i 
as those appointed by the Delaware State Medical Society; and the: 
penalty was enacted against unlicensed and irregular practitioners> 
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W The Stat«s of South Uiirolitia, Georgia, Alabama, HtsiiiMiiTpf, aod 
IXionJsiAiia have nil bad laws of a Bimilar cliaractei- for tbe regulation of 
I medical edacatiou and practice. 

I In 1817 the legislature of South Carolina enHct«(l ii law providing for 

I tfai! establishment of two medicnl boards of esamiuers, oueiu (Charleston 

I nnd the other iu Coluiubia. They were required to exaoiine all appli- 

I cams for peroiission to prnctiBe in that State, except such as had 

rweivod a diploma from some medical college, and to grant licenses to 

those they deemed qualified; and every person prnctising witbont 

such license or diploma n-as liable to he indict«d and fined in a sum not 

exceeding 9500, and imprisoned a terra not exceeding two months. 

Thene regulations continued in force until 1838, when all restrictions 

[ and penalties were abolished by an act of the legislature. The act by 

nbich a fine of ?5(H) was provided for all persons who should practise 

\ physic in Georgia without a license from the board of physicians was 

[passed in 1826, and continued in force until 1835, when it was repealed. 

r Jn 1839 the examining board of physicians was reorganized and again 

[ invested with power to examine applicants and grant licenses, but with 

I the following proviso, which practically nulliQed the whole act: ■ 

I'iied act sLdII be so ronetraed ne to oiieTato ogaiuat 
e, or aay other iiractllionernf medicine in tbts State. 
[ In Alabama an act was passed in December, 1S23, requiring the 
i establishment of five boards of medical examiners in the State, each 
consisting of three members, elected by a joint vote of both houses of 
the State legislature. Their powers and duties, iu regard to examiniug 
and licensing candidates for admission into the profession, were the 
same as those existing in South Carolina. The penalty for practising 
without a license or diploma was a sum not exceeding $500 for each 
L offence. But the examining boards were all abolished between 1840 
* Bud 1845, which operated as a repeal of all laws on the subject- 
In Miasisstppi, taws regulating the practice of medicine very similar 
to those in South Caroliua and Alabama were enacted by the first legis- 
lature after the organization of the State government. The Medical 
Society of the State of Mississippi was organized in accordance with & 
"Iaw passed by the legislature iu 1S29. The laws of this State estab- 
Cjishing boards of examiners, registering licenses, organizing the State 
ciety, and prohibiting all irregular practice were very complete and 
Evfficient. But when the State constitution was revised, in 1S34, the 
EMveral boards of examiners were omitted, which operated as a repeal 
fi€ all restraints on the practice of medicine in that State. The State 
(nedtcal society, however, continued its organization, though with lees 
Dficiency, for many years later. 

In Louisiana, laws relating to the practice of physic and surgery were 
1 ISOS and revi-sed in 18IG and IS20. Iu the latter year two 
kedlcal boards were established, one for each supreme judicial distric'' 
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in the Stflte, each to consist of six iiieiubera, with one apothi 
attached tn the board in the first district : and all to be appointed by 
the govtruor, with the ndvico and consent of the senate. It was tlie 
duty of these boards to examine all candidates for license to praclise in 
their respective distrints, and license anch as were fonnd <jiialilied; bnt 
those who had gradnated at some respeotflblo medical college were 
[termittcd to obtain a liceD»e, on exhibiting their diploma, witfaont an 
esaminutiuEi. The apothecary attached to the board in the firtit district 
was to examine and licence apothecaries, who wore under the satiie 
rogulalions hb practising physiciana. The penalties for violating the 
laWH of tliis State, by practising without a license, were a fine of fflOit 
for the firHt otfence, and, for the second, a fine not exceeding t2W and 
imprisonment not more than one year. The attorney 'general was re- 
quired to prosecute for all vioUtionsof the law. No legal provisiou waa 
made for organising a Stat« niediual society. 

The Tennessee State Medical Society was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature in 18^0, with a board of censors autborined to examine 
and license all persons who might present themselves for examination 
teaching their skiil in the practice of medicine and surgery; but no 
teim of study wbs required, and no penalties were provided for prac- 
tising without a liceuso, 

lu Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, laws were panned, soon after the re- 
spective State govenmients were organized, incoi-porating State, connty, 
or district medical societies, with power to appoint censors and license 
candidates to practise, very similar to the laws relating to the same 
subjects in New York. 

From the foregoing brief reference to medical legislation, and the or 
ganizatiouof medical societies, it will be seen that during the first thirty 
or forty years of our national history the legislatures of nearly all the 
States then existing, except Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Oaro- 
liua, had enacted laws for the avowed purpose of protecting the citi- 
zens from the impositions of ignorance and empiricism, and of promot- 
ing medical science. That th eso were the real motives for enacting the 
laws referred to, and especially the first oue named, that of protecting 
the citizen against imposition, is abundantly shown by the preainblea 
and titles attached to the several acts. The idea of protecting the pro- 
fession, or of investing It with special privileges, was the discovery of a 
later period, and was diligently fostered by all the advocates of the vari- 
ous }>atkies and isms of the day. And yet so persistently did tbe 
ndrocates of these represent lo the politicians and legislators of 
that time the idea that all the penalties and restrictions against uned- 
ucated aud unlicensed practitioners were only designed to enable the reg- 
ular profession to enjoy a monopoly of the practice, and to restrict the 
liberty of the citizen in the employment of whomsoever he pleased, that 
during the deoade from ISiO to 1850 nearly^all such restrictions and pen- 
alties were repealed by the legislatures of the several State.s. ThiSj 
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ler wiinTLe rapid increase in tfae number of medical collegesi ant 
the mitcb larger proportion of Btndents who obtained dlptoinas instead of 
applying to the oxaminiiig boards for liceoae, caused auclt boards to 
become neglected and practically useless, aud even mauy of the State 
nedieal sncieties ceased to maintain an active existence. 

It WHS during this period of adverse tegisiation and active aggression 
on the part of the advocates of the two leading systems of exolusire dog- 
mas in medicine that the movement in favor of establishing a perma- 
nent natioiiitl medical organization ttegan to attract attention and to 
assume definite shape. The first distinct proposition for a national con- 
vention emanated from the faculty of the Medical College of Georgia, at 
Angusta, and was »dvoi?ated in the colitmiis of the Southern Medical and 
Snrgical Journal, published at the same place, as early as 1835. The 
proposition was limited, however, t» a call for delegates from medical 
colleges only, and was snstained by those desiring an extension of the 
lecture term in the colleges and a higher standard of attainments for 
gradnatiou. Although the project elicited considerable discussion, no 
action was taken concerning it by some of the older and more influen- 
tial schools, and conseqnently no convention was held. The topics 
involved, nevertheless, continued to be discnsseil in the medical periodi- 
cals, and still more fVeely in the anniversary meetings of the State and 
district medical societies. At the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York, in February, 1830, John McCall, M. D., of 
trttca^ offered the following preamble and resolution, which were adopted 
by the society : 

Wheruis n oationRl meilical couvoiitioa would ndvance, in tbe apprehemlon of this 
ao^eiy, the caitm of thn msilioiil proff^siion throDgboiil oar limit, in tbas aJTonlltig tui 
ialmclisntEe of views anil sentimciitA oa the most interesting of all subjocta, tlwt ia- 
vvlviug meu's b«altb, and tbe raeanH of aeciiring or recovering the annie : Thaiefnre, 

BtKhed, Thut in our opinioa aucb conventiuD is dnemuil ndviMble and imporUut, 
Mid we would benou reoommeijil tbttt it i» beld iu tbe yaai l><tO, uu tbe lirst Tuesday 
[d Mny of that year, in tbs uity of Pbiladelpbia, and tlint it cousUC of throe ilelagaten 
bwn auih State niedloal society ami one froin i!aoh regularly cutiatltut«d mpilieal Bohool 
in tbe United Stales ; ami tbat tbe president and Mwratary of tliis aocietj ba and they 
fttv hereby infltructeil and rr^nired t« transmit, as Bt>oD oa may lie, a oiroular to (but 
stfitot to eMh StaM meilicfti nociety and medioal sohool in tbe Unir«il 8t:tte». 

This proposition was approved by several State medical societies, aud 
delegates were appointed by some of them, but the societies and schools 
iu Fliiladelphia did not respond, and no convention was held. The sub- 
ject of medical education, however, continued to elicit discussion at 
neu'ly every meeting of medical societies in all parts of the coantry. 
Some resoli^tions were presented to the New York State Medical Society 
at its annual meeting in February, IMl, by the writer flf these pago^, 
tben a young member representing the Broome County society, and by 
Alexander Thompson. M. C, of Caynga County, both advocating a higher 
standard of attainments for students of medicine, and tbe withdrawal of 
tbe licensing authority from the colleges. These resolutions led to much 
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discnsRioD, wbicb was renewed »t tbe next anuual meetiug, iu 184d, si 
reBulted io the adoption of the folloviog preamble and reaolutiotie, 
offvred by I he [irfi^cut writer:^ 

Wlitreiwlt islwIicvvU tliatii tialiouki medical convention woulil beoiKiduclvc to the 
«kvatiuu of llin BttniUuTd uT lundlFal iiducatiuu in tlit) Uuitvd Statet; ftotl wUsrafta 
there U no mode of aacoaiiiMnbuig »a diwiralile nu uI^pcI wUboul ouuoert ur uullun un 
llio port of IbL' Diedicol collcgca, uoCietics, and inatttutious of nil tlie Slalwi: Tliurt<fute, 

Kmlrcd, I'liat the Now Y(.rk State Hedlcul Sooioty oanuwtly recuiuineiidJi u natloual 
•ouve[jC<uri uf del^RStM ftoui muilinnl Rucietiesandcollpgrs in the whole nuioD, to con' 
Tciie iu the vitj- of Xew York ou iho Itrst Tu««J»; 111 May, tii the yur Irua, foi Iho 
pur|ioMt of HiloptinK ionie uoucorled nvtioD on the «uhject wl forlli lu the focoitoipg 

Rrtohri, That a coiuulIUwi of three h» »iit]oiiittJ to tarry the forpgoiiig rMolulioii 

Tbe committee appointed iu compliance with tbe last resolution con- 
aiatedof K. S. Oavix, M. D,,of BtnKbauituu,and James Mc;KauRUtou, M. 
U., aDcl Peter Van Bureu, M. D., of Albnuy. llie commitlee discbargeil 
its duties faithfully and surceHHluUy, uud the proposed coovenliou was 
held at tbe time apitointed, Aliiy, liUG. Delegiilei^ were preHf iit from thu 
inaliiutiouti of i^isleeii Bliiles, iimuely, Vciinont, New Hainp»tilt'e, Massit- 
ebuKettc, KJiode Tsliind, (Jonneuticut, New York, New Jt-rsoy, I'cuu»ylva- 
uia, Delaware, Mitrylaud, Virgiuia, Georgia, Mix-^ismppi, Indiana, Illiuui», 
and TvuueMeee. The couveulion waa or;;anized by the election of the 
following oQIcei's: Prof. Jonathan Kuigbt, of New Haven, preHideut ; 
Jobnltell, M. D.,of Pbiladelpbiii, and Edwanl DulnHeld, M. 1)., of New 
York, Yice-picttidciits; tiiid Itiuhard 1). Arnold, M. I),, ufSuvuiinuli,iititl 
AlftedStille, M.D., of Philadelphia, Heerelaries. TheseamonHof llie vou- 
ventiou wero continued three rfaj e, during which all the }j;reut ijuv»(lou» 
pertaining to the iutere^lN uf tbe iirufesHiuu were disunsaed wilb coin- 
ujendalile oidtr aud liberality, and resulted in Ibe ap|K>intmeut of oou- 
niilttes oil ibe futloulufif xubjects: tbe standard of pteliminary or 
general oducution necessary to qualify individuals to enter npoii Ibe 
•tudy uf medicine; the standard of medical education retinisite for 
graduuttou } a nomenclature of diseasea; a code of ethical rnlea; and a 
plan of organizHtion for a permanent national at^sociatioa. All these 
committfea were to report in lull at an adjourned meeting to be helil in 
Philadelphia on the Dr»t Tuesday in May, 1847. 

On tbe reiiseeuibliuguf tbe cuuveutiou at Ibeappointed time in Pbil- 
edelphia, about two hundred and tifty delegates tooit tbeir seats, repre- 
senting forty medical aocieties, State and local, and twenty -eight medloal 
colleger, embracing the inslitntiona of twenty-two States and those of 
Ibe District ot Colunitna. All tbe committees appointed at the prevlutut 
meeting made able nnd interesting reports, which can bo found in 

' ^vv llisuny of the AmerlvAii Medical AMOuiatiun, |ip. I!), 2(), by N. S. Uavls, H.X| 
I'ObliiiLi'd by Lijiijlut'otl, Graitibu St. Co.. Pbiliu:tli.bla, 1H&5. 

I I'ur niote full Oetaila iu roferi-ucB to thin whole aubjwt.iwi; Uistcry ot Modicnl % 
ouliuu, etc., by N. ff. Dnvls, M. D., chapter jii, IHuU, 
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r in Ihe flist volanae of TraiisaoHonB of the Anwimnl^^^^^^^^H 
tioD. TheooiiiiDitteo on pormar>«ut organization ra|turte4^^^^^^^H 
uiU by-luws, wliiuli irere nilopteil, itnil the convention wa^^^^^^^^| 
the A men Oil II Medical AssociAtion, which immediately elected the fiillav~ 
iog officers: President, Nathaniel CliapmuD, M. D., of I'ennsylratrta; 
Tice-preaident«, Jonathan Knight, M, D., of Connecticut, Alexander H. 
Stevens, M.D., of Kew York, JameH Moultrie, M.D.,of South Carolina, sod 
A. TL BituhaQtui, M.D., of Tennessee; secretaries, Alfred 3tilk%M.D., of, 
Pbiladelpbta,and J. R. W.Dnnbiir, M.D., of Baltimore; treasurer, I«aac 
Hays, M.D., of Philadelphia. The assocint ion, as tLiisorguuized, adopted 
I the code of ethics which haa siime become the universal law of the profe«- 
eioQ in this country, passed resolutions strongly recoui mending a stand- 
ard uf prepHriitory education for students before entering upon medical 
tCadies, longer anuual lecture terms in the colleges, and a higher standard 
of mfdiculattiiiumentsfor the degree of doctor of medicine. The const i- 
tation adopted matle the association esaenliully a representative boily, 
cotnpotted of delegates from medical sueieties — State, district, and loeu) — 
medical colleges, and permanent hospitals throughout the » liole conutry. 
It« meetings have been held annually, aud, as the constitution prohib- 
ited the holding of two consecutive meetiugs in the same city, they have 
ritiiteil successively all the larger cilies of the United States, slimolnt- 
ing by their presence the formation of State and local societies, aud 
I bringing into closerrelations, better acquaintance, aud greater harmony 
! tke profession of the whole country. That the formation of the national 
organization gave a new impulse to professional organizations in all the 
Stntes is clearly evident from the fact that, owing to causes already ex- 
plained, for ten or twelve years prior to ^^uch organization medical soci- 
I qUm had not only ceased to be formed in new localities, but many of 
thotie previously exis'ing under special charters were maiutaiuiug only a 
nominal existence ; while at the present time we know of but oue State 
in the Union that hiisnot aStale medical society as well as many alUliat«tl 
I local socif ties. The American Meilical Association ant) nearly all of the 
I ID6K recently formed State and local societies are purely voluntary or- 
ganiKCitious, untrammetled by legal eiiactmeut.s or charters, but all adopt- 
ing and l>eing guverned by a eoraiuon code of ethics, ami animated by 
ooramuu piu'iioses, namely, the mutual improvement of all the members 
aod the advancement of the hiterests and usefulness of the profession. 
L TPIieo it is remembered that most of the city societies hold meetings 
[ onoe a month, the county and district societies from two to lour titaes 
I ft ytAF, and the State aud national organizutions aunuully, aud that, at 
L all these meetiugs, cases are reported, papers read, and riowa tnter- 
I Vbauged freely upon all subjects connected with the science and art of 
k Bttliclne, and that the national, association aud nearly all the State 
Lmdeties publish all the more important ooutributions of their members 
■ liiatinual volumes of transactions, it willbegeueriilly conceded that the 
nggregatc value of the iuduence of tthese social orgauiisations on the 
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CtlucatioQ and nsefiiloess of tbe prorosaion cnnnot bo enHJIy on 
mated. TliD value of tliese organizntions is not reatricte<l to Ibe ] 
feasiou Itself, or to its indirect intiaence on llie community tiy ini 
the leiiruiiig AiidHUill of their members, but to their direct iiillueucdl 
be tniued a very lixtge pnit of all the more important sanitary meavil 
by whieh the health of cities, towns, and even whole dtstrieta of coud 
has been so mnch improved in modern times. TlieeHtabliabmeniof ■ 
nicipal and State boitrds of health, for the speeial proteiitiou nf the pet 
RgniiiBt contngioiiR and epidemic diseases and the preservittiou of 1 
stalibtics, is prelum inently due to tiie intlueiice of our mcdioiil Rociell 

We cannot cloae this brief cbapter on the liistory of our mi^dical socH 
orgnntEatioDa better than by quotiug tlie followiu)j from the flrat | 
of the History of the American Medical Association, pub isbed in ISJ 

It lina Ixicn Mtid by soinu arm that itBaociatcil aotion oonstltnliw the mainspring^ 
cdiitrotliTiK riiolive power, of modern eooiaty ; luid whoever siirvey* with Ilia i, 
luMIltfrenoe ibepKMDtMpecland (enclonoimoruiviliiatioii, will reiulil; tKlmowIfl 
the tiuth of tlio rem«rk. It in hj tbo uaocistlou nf capital that those grpAt « 
pHaes for fRcilitatlDfC oonimerco nnd iiiteTcnuraeninoDg Statei aud nsllona arabl 
Liroceciitcd irllb an i^norgf nnd ■uccrss which jiroiiiige to Iireuk tbrnugh ihn atrnn 
barrlenof aatiirn, and ninlco noigbl>ors of UAtioiis on Ibe i)|ipu»<tu side* of nor 
It Is bj tbo aseocialiou of minJ with mind, In tliu cbnrrb, th« conrerenue, the p 
tor;, thedimwHe, and the guiiHrul cunvaaatiuDa, lliut tbu mural toroeiif Chriat«nda4 
it.irrvd up, DDiicentrntod, and brought to act with miKbty powur lu diMominntiDn 
snblime truths of tlia Christ I aii religion. So, too, hy thennitociittluiiof mind wlthn' 
ill tborapldl; roourrioganuivoruiry movtiiigHof thu ioarnud, not oui; is thought ni«j 
to oltolt thought, and tite gonorona ambition orouo made to kindle a kindred impolte j 
in aaotber, but the ricb and varied frolla of many intelleotd are bruugbt to a ooininU 
HtoreboniM!, and made th« uommou proporly of all; for iuIuUe«tiia1 t 
those oS a matcrini onture, ueltber become monopolized by coucentratiou.J 
Dor dimiutahod by ditTusiou or oommnnlcatiun to utliers. If it in trup 1 
aetinii coiutltulfS so prominent an ulomi.'ut id the progrrsslvn IPiiiloiioiM 
«ocii>t,V na n wbolp, It is no lens so iu rffereuoc lo tlie soToral olnaacs at which tlm « 
is conipoaed ; and of theao ludiviiliinl {Josbm none holds a morn important oi 
nlatiou loall the rcat than that wbiub In made up of tlie aetivo praatitioneia m 
healing art. Forced by tlie nuCuro of theit calling Ui b«oontu prciimioentlj e^ 
ton uf the whole Held of natural auienue and philosophy, while tboy have Ih^ t, 
possilile access to the homoi and liearts of all ulusses, tliey are daily uxurlluft M 
tliiODce ovnr the pbyaloai anil iiitetleotaal elomonts of suuiety soeoud to ikat o 
other olaas lu Christendom. llenM-, whatever is auluuUtail uiuloriully to intlul 
ubaraoter of Ihe medical profession ia worthy of one page, at least, iu^he 
records of one inoc* 
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